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FREE LOVE REVIEWED. 


In late numbers of the JourNnat we have given 
quotations from “‘ Thoughts on D mestic Life; or 
Murriage Viniicated and Free Love Exposed,” 
which work was recently published by us. This 
work has called out the Circu/ar, the organ of the 
«« Oneida Community,” in epposition to the theory 
of “‘ Union for Life,” or the dual marriage. Those 
strictures appeared after our March number went 
to press. The Circular quotes the work as fol- 
lows : 


“This mating instinct, or faculty of Union for 
Life, is the basis of marriage, and of tae laws and 
customs which recognize the life-choice of one 
woman for one man. That this faculty is a part 
of the mental nature of every well-constituted 
human being scarcely admits of a doubt. If the 
consciousness or testimony of the inner life of ten 
thousand well-organized and unperverted men and 
women could be obtained, we believe ninety-nine 
in every hundred would cordially respond to the 
presence of a strong desire to select one, and but 
one, sexual mate, and cleave to that one for life. 

“ Tnis faculty very ofven comes into activity be- 
fore amativeness, and the young heart pants to 
find its mate; and really does select, meets with a 
response, and never regrets the choice or changes 
in the least. . ” “3 ” . 

“The law of marriage has existed as long as 
the law of property, and though repudiated by 








some people, nevertheless we claim that this law 
originates in the very life and being of man him- 
self. Marriage may have foolish and grotesque 
ceremonials, as religion or the element of worship, 
which is patent in every sane mind, may be load- 
ed with senseless forms and debasing supersti- 
tions; yet from man’s heart of hearts there flows 
forth spontaneously a sentiment which seeks 
companionship, and that for life, with one woman, 
who shall be not only his other half, but the mo- 
ther of his children; who will rejoice with him 
at their birth, and join with him in effort to edu- 
cate, develop them into mature minhood and per- 
fect womanhood. As this takes a lifetime, mar- 
riage, which precludes indiscriminate association, 
and some form of religious worship, alike belong 
to every well-constituted human being, as much 
and as literally as his backbone, and we hazard 
nothing in the assertion that the number of those 
who are so constituted as to feel marriage in itself 
to be a yoke of bondage, is as few as are those un- 
fortunate beings whose spines are too weak to 
sustain their bodies in an erect position. Those 
who inveigh inst marriage belong to one of 
three pe the dissolute and base ; second, 
those who are improperly wedded through care- 
lessness, vanity, or s: |fishness ; or third, those who 
lack a proper development of one of the social or- 
gans, called ‘ Union for Life,’ and are thereby un- 
qualified to manifest the connubial feeling. Such 
persons should therefore be cautious how they ex- 
pose their character ; at least should they refrain 
from trying to become teachers of others on a 
point where they can but show their own weak- 
ness. If they are actuated by the first state of 
facts, mere sensuality, shame should make them 
silent; if by the second, the fault is their own, 
not in the institution, and they do but confess 
their own folly and selfishness when they ignore 
the marriage relation; but if by the third con- 
sideration, viz., a lack of the faculty of Union for 
Life, they should be taught that those who are 
idiotic in any sense, as they evidently are in the 
feeling which makes these two hearts one, they 
are the very last persons on earth who should as- 
sume to put forth theories on this subject, in re- 
gard to which they of course can know nothing. 
As well might the blind ign»re for the entire race 
all the facts and laws of color, or the deaf decry 
music, or the intellectual idiot all that pertains to 
logic and common sense.” 

The Circular then proceeds : 

** We join issue with the above. We believe in 
the permanence and eternal nature of true love. 
We believe in men and women loving for life—for 
ever. But we donot believe that there is any law 
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in nature, or any faculty of the soul which requires 
that one man should love only ore woman for life. 
Exclusiveness is not a law of the soul’s affections, 
though it may be of depraved spirits Nor can ar- 
guments be drawn (as the author above attempts 


| to do in another place) from the animal kingdom, 


from lions and eagles, which are of the least weight 
in determining the laws which govern the action 
of human life. Man is a distinct being, standing 
infinitely above the highest animal that treads the 
earth, and it must be a weak philosophy which 
descends to the inferior creation for facts and il- 
lustrations by which to determine the legitimate 
functions of a being made in the image of his God, 
and constituted to be a medium and receptacle of 
divine life and love.’’ 


The author of the work in question did not ex- 
pect that those who disbelieve in the theory of 
the monogamic union or single marriage, of whom 
the Oneida Community, the Free Lovers and the 
Mormons are understood to belong, would ap- 
prove his opinions. Their practices, at least 
their teachings, as seen above, deny the union 
of one man with only one woman, for life. 

It was our argument in the work referred to, that 
there were some persons whose minds were consti- 
tuted in a way exceptional to the general rule, as 
there were occasionally persons deficient in cer- 
tain intellectual faculties or moral qualities, why 
not, therefore, deficient in this, the faculty which 
leads to the single and exclusive marriage’? We 
suppose the writer in the Circular gives his own 
feelings honestly. If he desires latitude and va- 
riety in love, we accept his statement as true, so 
far as his own mental tendencies are concerned, 
and those for whom he speaks ; but we claim also 
that our own consciousness deserves an equal re- 
spect with his. And more than this, that from 
the first pair, the first marriage, which was by 
the way a dual one, to the present time, the gen- 
eral consent of the human race has sustained our 
ides. True, in some ages and nations men have 
had more than one wife, but we have no knowledge 
of any arrangement or national custom by which 
a@ woman was allowed more than one husband. 
Toe red man of the forest has his marriage cere- 
mony, and fives a long life faithful to his vows of 
constancy in wedlock ; ani though the Circular 
doubts whether the testimony of mankind would 
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sustain our view of the single marringe, yet if this 
be not so, it is a little singular that for thousands 
of years the great tendency and example of the 
race, who make their own laws and usages, should 
sustain our view of the subject. Is it nota law 
of our being for each sex to become enamored of 
a single individual of the other sex, and be will- 
ing to forsake all others and cling to this one 
faithfully ? Those who feel differently from this, 
before marriage or afterwards, constitute a minor- 
ity so insignificant in point of numbers as to serve 
only asa mere proof to the rule, if rareexceptions 
constitute such proof; and has it been reserved 
for a few dozens of people at Oneida, not wiser or 
more holy than millions who have gone before 
them, to determine, by individual consciousness, 
what is the true law of marriage ; or do they ask 
indorsement from the malcontents of New York 
and elsewhere, called Free Lovers, or the fanatical 
Mormons of Utah? In regard to the “‘ weakness 
of a philosophy which descends to the ioferior 
creations to ascertain the nature of the mental 
faculties in man,” we beg to remark that we are 
happy to obtain instruction from our cotempora- 
ries even on a subject which bas elicited a thou- 
sand times more of our attention than of theirs ; 
but we can not accept this inference or assertion of 
the Circular. We hold that mentality in animals 
and in men is essentially the same in quality, but 
not in variety or degree, or in combination and 
consequent modification. We hold also that there 
is not a passion nor an emotion in the entire range 
of the animal kingdom which is not possessed by 
the human race. The orbit of man’s mental action 
ranges entirely outside and beyond that of the 
entire animal races. In other words, their men- 
tal orbits are within the circumference of man’s. 
The tiger is cruel and ferocious, not because he 
has a different kind of destructiveness from man, 
nor because he has more of it than man; but be- 
cause he has scarcely anything else than destruc- 
tiveness and the faculties which are kindred and 
accessory to it. 

Is the fox sly and treacherous? So is also man, 
when not directed in his conduct by any faculty 
higher than Secretiveness. The building talent of 
the bee, the beaver, and the bird is exemplified also 
in the human race; and individual Constructive- 
ness is the same in animals as in man, though 
modified by intelligence in animals as well as in 
man. Take, for example, Acquisitiveness, or go 
a step further back, and take Alimentiveness. 
Man, the squirrel, and the hen get hungry, and 
all can make a meal upon corn and be satisfied. 
In this faculty, man, the squirrel, and the hen 
are on a par, and we doubt not the animal enjoys 
his dinner quite as much as the man. 

But when we consider the faculty of Acquisi- 
tiveness in relation to these animals and man, we 
find a change occurs in the manifestations. Man 
recognizes corn as property, to be laid up for fu- 
ture use; but the hen, meeting with a quantity 
of corn, greedily devours, by Alimentiveness, all 
that she needs for the time being, and walks away 
perfectly happy and content, caring nothing for 
what is left. The squirrel, on the contrary, mov- 
ed by the propensity to lay up things of use, es- 
pecially food, falls to and carries away the entire 
lot to his hollow tree or nest. When the hen re- 
turns for her supper, the corn is minus, and as 





she looks about for another meal, wonders where 
it has gone. The squirrel, meantime, mischiev- 
ously peers his head out of his nest, rejoicing in 
his treasure which he has stored up for the win- 
ter. Will the Circu/ar deny us the privilege of 
recognizing in the squirrel the faculty of Acquis- 
itiveness, as contradistinguished by the want of 
it in his corn-eating friend, the hen? And will 
he deny to the squirrel Acquisitiveness in its pure 
and unalloyed action, and refuse to recognize the 
sqvirrel as brother to the man in this respect ? 
May we not go to the squirrel to learn what is 
the primitive and normal action of this instinct 
to acquire? We claim that the squirrel shows 
his instinct in a less perverted condition than 
man ; for vanity, pride, false wants, and a thou- 
sand things conspire to pervert man’s Acquisi- 
tiveness, and he lays up, as property, that which 
he does not need ; hence the squirrel becomes to 
us, in this respect, a teacher of moderation and 
just economy. 

God gave Adam a single wife, and told him that 
she was bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh ; 
and we are taught by an apostle of the New Tes- 
tament, that every man should have bis own wife, 
and every woman her own husband. Moreover, 
we claim that superiority of character is indica- 
ted, in animals and in men, in proportion to the 
number of faculties which they are able to mani- 
fest. As we have before said, if beast or bird 
obey the instinct of Amativeness simply, they 
show but a single love faculty. If, in addition to 
this, they show parental love, they evince a high- 
er nature still. Further, if they select a single 
mate, and both parents combine to rear the young, 
as the male never does except among pairing ani- 
mals, it shows a still higher order of being. 
Whatever faculty can be found in the lower 
races, we claim can be found also in man, and 
since it is a social excellence in the lower animals 
to evince all the social elements— not one merely, 
and since the most of the human race in all time 
have exhibited the mating, monogamic instinct, 
we conclude that nature, in the lower animals, is 
giving us lessons of wisdom, and that we have a 
right to accept the outworking of these animal 
instincts as the voice of God to us; and when our 
own consciousness indorses this view, and since 
we believe we have ninety-nine in a hundred of 
the human race in all time on our side, we are not 
disposed to accept the Free Love doctrine, however 
much it may be sugar-coated with professions of 
sanctity and holiness, snd indorsed by a new- 
fangled and questionable Christianity. 

It is certain that those of the lower animals 
and of men who show the greater number of so- 
cial instincts are highest in the social scale, and 
since the mating instinct is shown alike by some 
animals, and by nearly every individual of the 
human race in all time, we regard it as not a 
** weak philosophy” to interpret man by the law 
of God as evinced in animals. Is it no virtue in 
the male lion, eagle, wolf, dove, and robin to join 
with the female to protect and help to feed their 
common progeny? and we know of no male ani- 
mal that uniformly does this, except among those 
that pair. Those that run at large—in the 
broadest latitude, “‘ one whole sex choosing the 
whole of the other sex”—as our friend of the 
Circular would have the human race to do, 





especially the church, or portion seeking to be 
holy—the males of such neglect or persecute and 
kill the progeny—and our foundling hospitals and 
bills of infanticide suggest what is likely to become 
of children not blessed with the acknowledgment 
and care of monogawic or mate-choosing fathers. 

In regard to the name, ‘‘ Union for Life,” for 
this organ, we are not disposed to claim that a 
person can love but once, in case of loss of mate, 
What we mean in loving for life is represented in 
the usual marriage ceremony—* to keep each to 
the other as long as both shall live ;” but we 
claim that this faculty, which perhaps more just- 
ly might be called Conjugality, or the instinct of 
individual marriage, and faithfulness to that 
marriage during the life of both parties, might 
be the better name. 

Let us, however, consult the feelings of con- 
sciousness of the writer in the Circu/ar on the 
subject of being content with a single Jove-mate. 
He remarks, “‘ If we were to appeal to the testi- 
mony and consciousness of the sume ten thousand 
well-organized, unperverted men and women to 
whom Mr. Sizer would appeal, we believe that the 
answer that would come from nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety of them would be, that the love 
of one man or woman had never filled the capac- 
ity of their souls nor satisfied their hearts ; that 
their hearts rebelled against the social law of 
dual marriage, and yearned for the liberty of 
infinite e. The italics in the above are our 
own, but ‘We call especial attention to the infinite 
latitude of the love advocated, as against the one- 
wife and one-husband principle. To fortify his 
position the writer adds, “‘ On this point we will 
quote a paragraph from ‘ Bible Communion,” 
which we suppose is, with the Oneida Community, 
considered as teaching standard truth. We give 
the quotation. 

* All experience testifiis (the theory of the 
novels to the contrary notwithstanding), that 
sexual love is not naturally restricted to pairs. 
Second marriages are contrary to the one-love 
theory, and yet are often the happiest marriages. 
Men and women find, universally (however the 
fact may be concealed), that their susceptibility 
to love is not burnt out by one honeymoon, or 
satisfied by one lover. On the contrary, the se- 
cret history of the human heart will bear out the 
assertion that it is capable of loving any number 
of times, and any number of persons, and that the 
more it Joves,the more it can love. This is the 
law of nature, thrust out of sight, and condemned 
by common consent, and yet secretly known to 
all. There is no occasion to find fault with it. 
Variety is, in the nature of things, as beautiful 
and useful in love as in eating and drinking. 
Tne one-love theory is the exponent, not of sim- 
ple experience in love, but of the ‘ green-eyed 
monster,’ jealousy. It is not the loving heart, 
but the greedy c/aimant of the loving heart, that 
sets up the popular doctrine that one only can be 
truly loved. — Bible Communion, p. 35.” 

But our critic waxes warm, and invokes a reli- 
gious aspect of his case, but in our humble opinion 
** lays out” the subject stirk and stiff, without 
room for an apology, as undieguised “ Free Love.” 
He further says, ‘‘ Furthermore, the idea that 
the law of exclusive dual marriage is the law of 
nature, is contrary to Christianity, the very es- 
sence of which is the spirit of unity. * * In 
the prayer of Christ in which he uttered the great 
object of his advent, we find the law of human re- 
lation, which is superior to all others. That law 


| is that they shall a// be one, as Christ and the 
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Father are one. _ And this unity is defined in the 
words, ‘a/l mine are thine, and all thine are 
mine.’ And if there is a faculty of the soul 
which in any way demands the pairing of men 
and women, it must be entirely subordinate to 
this great law of unity and Communism. * * 
But the question is, how does this law operate in 
such a complex body as the church of Chris ? 
Does it exhaust itself on the petty business of 
joining individual persons in pairs, or is its 
main force directed to the establishment of the 
great duality between the whole of one sex and 
the whole of the other? * * We maintain that 
in the body of Christ [church of Christ] univer- 
sal unity is the main point ; ‘and that the duality 
between all men and all women overrides all in- 
ferior dualities.” 

There! if that is not a bold, direct, courageous 
announcement of turning the members of the 
church, or of the commune, into one unrestricted, 
indiscriminate field of license and lust, we know 
of no language that can doit. True, he talks of 
God, Christ, and the church. and so does the lech- 
erous and shameless king of Utah with his sixty 
wives—and so do the infidel “ Free Lovers” talk 
smoothly of “ Unity,” ‘‘ Sovereignty of the Indi- 
vidual,” ‘‘ Affinity,” and other like sugar-coated 
phrases; but under all such sacred names and 
magnanimous appellations, the most debasing vil- 
lainies have been perpetrated from the days of 
Sodom to the Free Love heresies ofthe present 
day. ‘ Marriage Vindicated and Free Love Ex- 
posed” was needed, as the arguments and state- 
ments in review of it which we have quoted am- 
ply attest. 





GYMNASIUMS IN SCHOOLS. 
commaneGpipemcense 

[We have for years maintained that the body should be 
educated with the mind, and in advance of the mind; that 
every public school especially in cities, should have the 
means for thorough and systematic bodily exercise and 
development for the pupils, including the femal This 
subject is attracting attention, and gymnasiums are being 
introduced into schools. 

The following response to our inquiries will not only 
explain itself, but interest all who take broad and correct 
views of education —Eps. Puren. Journat.] 


Pvstic Scnoot No. 19, 
Brookiyn, Mar. 7, 1859. ; 





Eovrrors PHREN LOGICAL JouRNAL—Gentle- 
men: Yours, making some inquiries in relation to 
the success of our Gymnasium, was duly received ; 
and I only regret that very pressing engage- 
ments prevent me from answering as fully as I 
otherwise might, and as the importance of the 
subject demands. You speak of this department 
of our school exercises as an “ experiment,” and 
such it truly was at first; but after a fair trial 
of more than eight months, it is hardly proper to 
regard it any longer in that light. In order, 
however, to show what it has done and is doing— 
especially as, in answering your inquiries, I may, 
at the same time, give the information to hundreds 
of others who have expressed a similar desire— 
it will be necessary to make a brief statement in 
relation to its establishment and history. 

By a partial remodeling of our school-house in 
the summer of 1857, the fourth story, hitherto 
used as a lecture-room, was left entirely unoccu- 
pied. The room itself is a fine hall, 60 x 30 feet 
in dimensions, but is entirely tvo well ventilated 





to be used as an ordinary school-room, especially 
in winter. Thinking it a pity that such a room 
should remain useless, J began to inquire to what 
good purpose it could be put; and, after visiting 
the school and gymnasium of Prof. Sedgwick, 98 
and 95 Sixth Avenue, was not long in deciding. 
The Local Committee of our school, fortunately, 
are not old fogies, but progressive, /ive men, and 
they heartily approved of the suggestion to make 
@ gymnasium of it. The room was cleared of 
benches, the floor marked off like a checker board 
(so as to conveniently arrange the pupils in rows), 
and the usual paraphernalia of such an establish- 
ment at once procured. Thus far, my only purpose 
had been to afford facilities for gymnastic exer- 
cises ; but further reflection led me to modify my 
plan by making its objects more general. With 
this view, I procured a complete set of Cutter’s 
Physiological and Anatomical Charts, and such 
other similar appliances as would make it in 
reality what we call it—a “Health Department.” 
Finally, through your kind aid, I was enabled to 
furnish it with a full assortment of phrenological 
specimens, containing the busts of most of the 
great men of our country, and some of other 
countries. Appropriate mottves are posted in 
various parts of the room, and the walls are em- 
bellished with such pictures as the scholars choose 
to bring. 

Thus furnished and equipped, the department 
was opened for use and for the inspection of the 
public on the first of July last. The exercises at 
first consisted mainly in the use of the dumb- bells, 
the Indian clubs, etc., in which classes of about 
thirty were drilled simultaneously and thoroughly; 
in addition to which, all the pupils of each Gram- 
mar Department, male and female, were drilled 
in calisthenics without the implements. In the 
usual feats of climbing. fencing, balancing, swing- 
ing, turning, etc., no special instruction has been 
given, these being regarded as a pastime in which 
boys especially need only the teaching of a single 
example. The strength and agility displayed by 
many of the youthful performers is truly surpris- 
ing; and if there were no other results of these 
exercises than the mere increase of muscular 
power, that alone would pay for all the outlay. 

But, as may well be supposed, the system thus 
inaugurated, so new and unusual to the scholars 
and patrons, did not at first meet with universal 
favor. Ignorant parents, warped by prejudice, 
and ready to oppose anything not in vogue ‘‘in 
their day,” instead of coming in to see what the 
new department really was, contented themselves 
with forbidding their children to have anything 
to do with it. Asa specimen of the opposition it 
encountered, and of the class of people that 
‘didn’t believe in it,” I will give a verbatim copy, 
of one of the many letters from parents on the 


subject. It reads as follows, omitting names and 
dates : 

‘* Dear sir i have been informed by my daugh- 
ter —— that you have a jimasium placed in your 


school for the exercise of the children of the 
school, it is a mystery to me to find out how exer- 
sises of that kind is to learn children the different 
branches of learning that aresupposed to be learned 
in a Public school, the time spent or wasted i 
should say in such foolishnsss could and should be 
used in strict attention to the studies for which 
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the Public school was intended or send them home 
to their parents, My Diughter having felt the ill 
effects of the exersize that she went through, i 
felt it my duty to inform you that i do not wish it 
repeated. yours most Respectfully, 


»” 








It may be proper to add that the above came 
inclosed in an envelop stamped, “ & Co, 
Importers of Wines, Liquors, Segars, — 
New York.” 

Nor was this all. Not an ache nor an ail was 
felt by the pupils, but it was owing to the exercise 
of the gymnasium. The number of invalids in- 
creased to an alarming extent, and all sorts of 
subterfuges were resorted to, in order to avoid 
going into it. The weak and timid, encouraged 
by their parents, looked into that room with fear, 
if not with horror, and I was regarded almost as 
a monster because I insisted that these were the 
very ones that most needed to go there. One 
child had the headache—it was caused by ‘‘ that 
gymnasium.” Another caught the small-pox— 
‘that gymnasium” was at the bottom of it. A 
third—who had never been in the room but once, 
and then only to go through a brief drill in calis- 
thenics—was taken ill of typhoid fever and finally 
died, either of that disease or marasmus—lost her 
life through that same gymnasium! Else, why 
should she die ? 

But all these false impressions finally wore away. 
The children began to like the exercise—at least, 
all that were not constitutionally afflicted with 
inertia. Parents began to find out that it was 
not a thing so dreadful, after all. I have never 
compelled any child to exercise in that department 
against the wishes of its parents, but have sought 
rather to grant a permission to go there as a 
favor, or as a reward for good lessons or good de- 
portment. The consequence is, that nine tenths 
of the pupils regard it as a great favor to be 
allowed to exercise there; and one of the most 
dreaded penalties for imperfect lessons and im- 
proper behavior is the deprivation of this privilege. 
The moral effects of such a means of discipline 
will be seen at once. 

And now, as to results. When this gymnasium 
was first opened, my greatest fear was that some 
accident might happen that would so frighten 
both parents and children as to deter them from 
using it; but not the slightest accident has oc- 
curred, as yet. The only real harm that has yet 
been done consists in the bursting of a few tight 
dresses, and a most frightful wearing out of shoe- 
leather. These, with the annoyance of being con- 
stantly importuned for permission to go there, are 
the only real drawbacks to the success of the 
enterprise. 

As to the physical effects, I have never had a 
doubt. Feeble, puny, narrow-chested boys have 
greatly improved in looks and figure, as well as in 
size—for some who seemed stunted underlings, 
have actually taken a start, and grow as boys of 
their age should. They have grown strong, 
especially in their limbs, and are now capable of 
doing things never dreamed of in their philosophy 
when they began. Girls, too, who formerly stood 
with toes turned in, and with heads and shoul- 
ders inclined forward, have partially or entirely 
corrected these evils, and all have certainly 
received hints and cautions in relation to posture, 
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figure, etc., that they will not forget. But most 
and best of all, the lungs of all the pupils, espe- 
cially of the feeble-toned girls, have been exercised 
and strengthened as they never were before. 
Every school ought to have a play-ground at- 
tached to it, where the scholars should be allowed 
and encouraged to halloo and baw) to their hearts’ 
content; but as this seems to be impracticable in 
large cities, where land is worth from half a dol- 
lar to twenty-five dollars a square foot, the next 
best thing is to have a large square room where 
they can do this without disturbing anybody. 
The increase of power and tone, resulting from 
this, is already seen, especially in the reading 
classes; and if consumption has not already been 
cheated of his prey, at least for a time, in many 
instances, then I do not understand the laws of 
physiology and hygiene. 

Its moral effects have already been hinted at. 
As a means of bringing a stubborn, headstrong 
boy into the line of duty, and securing the most 
exact and explicit obedience, I know of nothing 
equal to it. It is like putting a balky horse into 
a team with half a dozen docile ones—he must go, 
nolens volens. It should be borne in mind that 
the boys and girls are all arranged in rows ac- 
cording to size, so that the least deviation from 
the required movement or position would be 
noticed at once. Obedience—the first and hardest 
lesson of life—is thus learned at once, and it is 
not easily forgotten. If time would permit, I 
should like to say more on this point, but this 
must suffice. 

In addition to the regular exercises of the gym- 








nasium, brief and simple lectures have been given 
from time to time in relation to the laws of health, | 


which, I am confident, will be remembered, and, I 
hope, do good. 

As to the subject of phrenology, I can only say 
that we have made but a begirining. This part 
of the furniture was procured late in the season, 
and the room is hardly comfortable for extended 
lectures in winter. With the return of mild 
weather, I hope to do something in this line that 
will awaken inquiry on the subject. Enough has 
already been done, however, to show what may be 
done with proper effort; for many of the older 
and more thoughtful boys have already inqu‘red 
into the matter, and can locate the faculties cor- 
rectly. They talk of the differently-shaped heads, 
notice the peculiarities of each, and try to ascer- 
tain wherein their own heads resemble or differ 
from the specimens before them: Of one thing I 
am sure, however, and that is, that whether the 
pupils are benefited or not, J am; for I have 


already found that even my limited knowledge of | 


the subject has been of great assistance to me in 


awakening mind, and understanding the peculiar | 


character of each pupil; thus enabling me to 
adapt myself to each, and adopt different means 
of discipline accordingly. 

In conclusion—for I must not trespass upon 
your space further at this time—I would only say 
that my plans in relation to this peculiar feature 
of our school are yet only partially carried out. 
Besides some additional articles of furniture, we 
want, and expect soon to have, a good bathing- 
room in connection with this department. The 
Ridgewood water wili soon be introduced, when 
we hope to carry out the principle of one of our 





posted mottoes: “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
We are now preparing for an exhibition and con- 
cert, by which we hope to raise the means to 
furnish these facilities. 

I regret the haste with which I am obliged to 
answer your inquiries, and hope, at some future 
time, to have more to say on this much-neglected 
part of education. Very truly yours, 

T. W. VALENTINE. 





SIZE OF THE HUMAN BRAIN 


Tue question whether the size of the brain 8 
the measure of mental strength, provided the 
quality and health are equal, has been disputed 
and proved over and over again. But as every 
new generation of our race needs to be taught for 
itself the simplest principles of knowledge, so we 
suppose this ** vexed question” will not stay set- 
tled for a great length of time. People of good 
judgment and some pretensions to physiological 
learning oppose this doctrine as it relates to the 
brain, forgetting that in brain, as well as in any 
other material, the other conditions, if equal, 
leave size to be the true measure of power; and, 
also, that a careful study of the subject enables 
the observer to learn the quality of the brain 
with about as much readiness and certainty as a 
ship-builder, by long experience, learns to discern 
the various species of oak, and the qualities of 
each, by simply looking at them. The brain has 
been less studied and understood than any other 
part of the animal economy, and the tempera- 
ments, as affecting the quality of the brain, have 
been very little understood, even by physicians ; 
hence the size of the brain, quality considered, 
is the true measure of the mental power. On 
this truth practical Phrenology is based. This 
subject being called in question by a correspon- 
dent, we give in reply some extracts from the 
third volume of the PurenoLoGcicaL JourRNAL. 

“The fact is, that the doctrine of size, as stated 
by the phrenologist, is fully and completely rec- 
ognized by all physiologists, when treating of 
every part of the animal economy, except the 
brain, and by many of them, as Cuvier and Tie- 
demann, when treating of this organ also. Let 
us show their usual language by a few extracts 
from a treatise of Dr. Roget, an anti-phrenologist 
of some eminence, first observing, however, 
that this writer, in his article ‘ Cranioscopy,’ pub 
lished in the Encyclopedia Britannica, opposes the 
doctrine of size by the following argument: ‘To 
the perfection of a refined and delicate instru- 
ment, such as must We that which is subservient 
to the operations of the intellect, innumerable 
conditions must concur, among which that of 
size, it is reasonable to suppose, is the least im- 
portant. Delicacy of texture, fineness of organ- 
ization, and harmony of adjustment b-tween the 
several parts of its complete structure, must con- 


| tribute infinitely more towards rendering it 


capable of performing its office, than superior 
magnitude.’ This is a specimen of the truly fal- 
lacious mode of reasoning resorted to in wha has 
been called ‘ the most formidable attack Phrenol- 
ogy ever had to sustain.’ The phrenologist, com- 
paring two instruments of like structure and 
Junction, says that the largest, other things be- 
ing equal, will be the most powerful. This isa 
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‘ phantom,’ says Dr. Roget. Size is not the meas- | 
ure of power in the brain, because its appropri- | 
ateness of structure, its perfection as an instru- 
ment, its capability of acting as the mind’s organ, 
depends more upon other things than size ! And 
thus one truth is gravely opposed by the assertion 
of another equally plain and perfectly harmonious 
truth. We have the form but not the substance 
of an argument; a collocation of words by wh ch 
sound is enabled to play a trick upon the under- 
standing. 

«- Let us turn, however, to Dr. Roget’s article on 
Physiology, also published in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and mark the living energy, the 
pervading influence of this much abused principle: 

“« Every part of the organ of smell is devel- 
oped in quadrupeds in a degree corresponding 

o the greater extent and acuteness in which 
they enjoy this sense compared with man.’ 

«+ The eye of the bat is remarkably sma//, but 
the imperfections which probably exist in the 
sense of sight, are amply compensated by the 
singular acuteness of that of hearing. the organ 
of which is exceedingly developed.’ 

«* The ethmoid bone is a very complicated for- 
mation in the male, especially in the numerous 
convolutions of its turbinated process, by which a 
very large surface is given to the Schneiderian 
membrane which lines every’ portion. This 
structure indicates the possession of a very acute 
sense of smell. The remarkable development of 
the internal parts of the ears is also conclusive 
evidence of the delicacy of the sense uf hearing 
in this animal, although it has no external ear 
whatever.’ 

“<«In the genus felia, the long bristly hairs 
which constitute the whiskers, receive v-ry con- 
siderable nervous filaments and appear subser- 
vient to the sense of touch in a very remarkable 
degree. 

““¢In the whale, the olfactory organs are not 
adapted to the possession of any accurate sense 
of smell, being furnished neither with turbinated 
bones nor with any considerable nerves. 

*«<« The eyes of birds are very /arge in proportion 
to the size of the head, and appear to be adapted 
to a great range of vision.’ 

“Here we see the principle which Dr. Roget 
styles a ‘phantom, completely imbuing, as it 
were, his physiological remarks. Its truth is in- 
deed so plainly written on every page of na'ure, 
that LARGE and POWERFUL are treated almost as 
synonymous terms. We might note down vol- 
umes of such facts as the foregoing, confirmatory 
of this principle, but these must suffice. Let us 
turn again, for an instant, to Dr. Roget’s ‘ Crani- 
oscopy.’ There we shall find, in opposition to 
facts by him so explicitly stated, that he quotes 
approvingly Professor Hufeland’s assertion, that 
small eyes see with more strength than large 
ones,* and then asks, ‘ Why may not this be also 
the case with the organs of the brain? Aye, 
why not? What reason can be given why @ 
brain may not be increased in power by a diminu- 
tion of its size? Why may not size, ceteris par- 
ibus, be the measure of feebleness instead of 








* In the application which he makes of this quotation, 
Dr. Roget seems to have forgotten that it is not the me- 
chanical frame-work of the eye, but the retina, which con- 
stitutes the true external organ of vision. 
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might ? This very interesting anti-phrenological 
problem we leave as an exercise of the reader's 
ingenuity. After solving it, he will be prepared 
to try his skill on another problem equally diffi - 
cult, namely, Why may not a half be greater than 
the whole ? 

*< To prove that size is the measure of power in 
the brain, as well as in other organs, we will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a few well-ascertain - 
ed facts in relation to man himself. 

“That man is superior to woman in general 
mental power, is almost universally acknowedged , 
we believe, by the gentler sex even. In accord- 
ance with this,is the superior size and weight 
of the brain in man. In the appendix to Dr. 
Monro’s work on the brain, Sir William Hamilton 
states the average weight of the adult male 
Scotch brain to be three pounds eight ounces, 
and that of an adult female Scotch brain to be 
three pounds four ounces. Professor Tiedemann 
states that ‘ the female brain weighs, on an aver- 
age, from four to eight ounces less than that of 
the male, and that this difference is already per- 
ceptible in a new-born child 2 


“The varying size of the brain at different 
ages is another strong corroboration of the prin- 
ciple for which we contend. Mental power is 
least in infancy ; it strengthens in childhood and 
youth ; attains its acme in the vigor of manhood, 
and declines in old age. The size of the brain 
follows precisely the same course. It is least in 
infancy, increases through childhood and youth, 
attains its full size from about twenty-two to thir- 
ty, in some cases as late as forty years of age, and 
diminishes in the decline of life. These facts have 
been amply proved by phrenologists ; but let us 
turn to general physiologists for corroboration. 
Cruvilhier ascertained the brain in three young 
subjects to weigh, on the average, two pounds 
nine ounces each. The average of the adult 
Scotch male brain, we have seen above, to be 
three pounds eight ounces. Professor Tiedemann 
examined fifty-two brains, and states as the re- 
sults, that the weight of the brain in an adult 
male European varies from three pounds two 
ounces to four pounds six ounces, troy. He also 
remarks, ‘I have generally found the cavity of 
the skull sma/ler in old mert than in middle-aged 
persons. It appears to me, therefore, probable, 
that the brain really decreases in old age, only 
more remarkably in some persons than in others.’ 
‘ According to the researches of Desmoulins,’ 
says Dr. Stokes (Lectures on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic, edited by Dr. Bell, p. 256), ‘ it ap- 
pears that in persons who have passed the age of 
seventy, the specific gravity of the brain becomes 
from one twentieth to one fifteenth less than that 
of the adult. It has also been proved that this 
atrophy of the brain is connected with old age, 
and not, as it might be thought, with general 
emaciation of the body: for in chronic emaciation 
from disease in adults, the brain is the last part 
which is found to atrophy.’ 

« The difference between the brain of the idiot 
and thatof the man of great general mental power 
strongly corroborates our proposition. Dr. Voi- 
sin states that in the lowest class of idiots under 
his care at the Hospital of Incurables, the hori- 
zontal circumference varied from eleven to thir- 
teen inches, and the distance from the top of the 
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nose to the occipital spine, over the top of the 
head, was but eight or nine inches. Professor 
Tiedemann says that in cases of congenital idiot- 
ismus, the brain rarely exceeds in weight that of 
a new-born child. On the contrary, he remarks 
that ‘the brain of men who have distinguished 
themselves by their great talents, is often very 
large. The brain of the celebrated Cuvier weigh- 
ed 4 lbs. 11 oz. 4 dr. 30 gr., troy, and that of the 
celebrated surgeon Dupuytren weighed 4 Ibs. 
10 oz., troy.’ He subsequently remarks that the 
observations of Gall, Spurzheim, Halsam, Esqui- 
rol, and others, on this subject, are confirmed by 
his own researches. Independently of the over- 
whelming proofs by which it might be demonstra- 
ted, might we not reasonably infer from such 
facts that the gradations of general mental pow- 
er would accord with the gradations of general 
cerebral bulk, from the idiot through all interme- 
diate degrees, up to the master minds of their race? 
** But let us look at facts as we see them pre- 
sented in the organization of the various races of 
mankind. And here, in addition to all that the 
phrenologists have accomplished, we have the re- 
sults, especially, of Dr. Morton’s labors as pre- 
sented in his truly valuable work, the Crania 
Americana, almost every page of which is con- 
firmatory of phrenological doctrines. From this 
work we copy the following most interesting table, 
containing the results of his measurments of the 
capacity of near two hundred and fifty skulls : 








' tet a NG a ee ' a 4, 
Number of| Mean interna | Largest in|Smallest in 





Races. Skulls. lots twelves. CU"! the series. tne series. 
1. Caucasian, 52 8T 109 ro) 
2. Mongolian, 10 §3 93 69 
8. Malay, 18 81 89 64 
4. American, 147 80 100 60 
5. Ethiopian, 29 78 94 65 





**He who is acquainted with the history of 
mankind, and the character and comparative in- 
fluence of its various races, will at once appre- 
ciate the bearing and force of the above results. 
At the head of the list we see the Caucasian race, 
the master of the world, the arbiter of its feebler 
brethren. At the foot of the list we find the poor 
Ethiopian, the ‘servant of servants.’ Dr. Mor- 
ton remarks that, with a single exception, the 
Caucasian skulls were taken from the lowest and 
least educated class of society, and included three 
Hindoo skulls. Now, as the lowest class of socie- 
ty have generally smaller heads than the educa- 
ted and influential, and as the Hindoo skulls were 
of 75 inches only in capacity, the above average 
is too low for the European head, and ought to be 
stated at not less than 90 cubic inches. We find 
the European brain, then, to be, on an average, 
twelve cubic inches larger, and the largest of the 
European brains to be thirty-one cubic inches 
larger than the aversge Ethiopian brain. If we 
had time to enter into details, it would be easy 
to show the light which the principle for which 
we are contending throws on the path of the his- 
torian, The conquest of Peru by Pizarro, with 
his 164 soldiers, loses much of its marvelousness 
to the enlightened physiologist, when he learns 
that these same Peruvians, with brains of the 
average size of 73 cubic inches, had ‘o contend 
with Europeans whose brains were 17 cubic inch- 
es greater. Their immense superiority of mental 
resources, intellectual grasp, and nervous energy 
conferred on the Europeans a power before which 
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the Peruvians became as sheep when the wolves 
have entered the fold. Numbers could not avail 
them. But we need not go to past centuries for 
confirmations of our principle. We see at the 
present day a small nation, the law-giver of a 
seventh part of all the inhabitants of the earth. 
‘She girds the globe,’ says the Abbé de Pradt, 
‘with a chain of posts disposed with art around 
its circumference ; thus placing every avenue un- 
der her control, and, as it were, under her key. 
From Heligoland to Madras, and from the Ganges 
to Hudson’s Bay; at Jersey, at Gibraltar, at 
Corfu, at Malta, at the Cape of Good Hope, at St. 
Helena, at the Isle of France, Ceylon, Antigua, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Halifax, everywhere, she is 
seated upon rock, or placed upon inaccessible is- 
lands ; everywhere in safety herself, everywhere 
menacing others.’ 

** Whence comes the activity, the energy, the 
mightiness, the overshadowing influence of Amer- 
ica’s father-land? Let Professor Caldwell an- 
swer for the phrenologist. ‘Great Britain,’ says 
he, ‘ is peopled chiefly by Anglo-Saxons, the most 
highly endowed variety of the Caucasian race. 
Their brains are superior in size and more per- 
fect in figure than the brains of any other vari- 
ety; and from temperament and exercise they 
are in function the most powerful at least, if not 
the most active. And hence the surpassing 
strength and grandeur at home, and the influence 
and sway over the other nations of the earth, of 
those who possess them. The vast and astonish- 
ing productions of art in Great Britain, her 
boundless resources of comfort and enjoyment in 
peace, and her unparalleled means of defense 
and annoyance in war, are as literally the growth 
of the brains of her inhabitants as ber oaks, and 
elms, and ash trees are of her soil.’ Let us look 
to Asia ; there we see that England has subdued 
a hundred and twenty millions of people, and 
that forty thousand of her sons retain them in 
subjection ; one man in charge of three thousand ! 
What shall explain this? The Hindoos were a 
civilized people, having a knowledge of Jetters 
and arts before Cesar set foot upon Britain, or 
even the foundations of Rome were laid. How, 
then, shall this problem be solved?. What great 
fact shall farnish us the key? We answer, the 
solution will be found in the cerebral superiority 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and in the superior physical 
activity, en-rgy, and prowess w: ich accompanies 
such superiority. The Englishman has not only 
a better balanced brain than the Hindoo, but a 
brain exceeding that of the Hindoo, in average 
absolute bulk, more than fifteen cubic inches, 

‘‘Correspondence of cerebral development and 
roental power is found everywhere on @ broad 
scale among the nations of the earth. Let these 


same Englishmen come into collision with people 
whose brains are nearly of the same size as their 
own, and what is the result? They have to pro- 
vide man for man, to put forth all their energies, 
employ all their resources, and keep their 
ty on the stretch. If they gain a victory, it is 
accompanied by losses over which the victors 
themselves might well weep. Advantages are not 
often permanently retained; a triumphant ad- 
vance is often but the precurser of a mortifying 
retreat; and when they have spent their energies 
in vain attempts at subjugation, they pantingly 
agree to a cessation of hostilities, that they may 
take breatn and recruit their exhausted power 
and resources.” 






























SBRIOUS INJURY OF BRAIN. 





Tue Eau Claire (Wis.) Telegraph narrates the 
following. The case is that of James Campbell, 
a laborer in the employ of George C. Irvine, Esq , 
of Dunn County, who was injured in the head by 
the falling of a tree. The surgeon in attendance 
thus describes the case : 

I found the patient lying insensible, with a 
large hole broken into the left side of the ekull, 
jast over the ear, both the left frontal and parie- 
tal bones shattered, and two pieces, one an inch 
and a half by two inches square driven complete- 
ly into the brain, and portions of the brain pro- 
truding. After removing the fragments of the 
bone, I then removed three fourths of a wine- 
glass of brain, in conjunction with three pieces of 
the tree, which had also been driven quite into 
his head. From the first there was a copious dis- 
charge of watery fluid from the ear, of course 
through the Eustachian tube. I considered the 
case hopeless, as fur several days after the first 
dressing the brain continued to ooze out, and 
pieces as large as a walnut sloughed off before the 
wound began to cicatrize. The case also presents 
a remarkable mental phenomenon, which will in- 
terest phrenologists. The patient, before the ac- 
cident, was never known to sing or whistle a tune 
in his life; no sooner was he able to speak, than 
he began to sing with perfect correctness, and 
now displays a taste for music amounting to a 
passion. 

The above instance is only one of many show- 
ing the influence of inflammation upon the men- 
tal organs, causing them to evince unusual activ- 
ity. The tendency on the part of the patient to 
** sing” was induced, doubtless, by the inflamma- 
tion extending forward as far as the organs of 
Time and Tune, while the organs directly under 
the blow, or situated in the wounded portions of 
the brain, might have been paralyzed. The ab- 
sence of action in a portion of the brain which is 
injured or disorganized may not be apparent, 
since the organs are all double, and the uninjured 
side carries on all the mental operations. 

There wae a boy in Washington who received a 
kick from a horse, on the temple, fracturing the 
skull and piercing the brain with splints of bone. 
This boy, though not musical previously, com- 
menced whistling, and continued to whistle, both 
in the waking and sleeping state. Dr. Miller made 
an examination, and found a small piece of bone 
piercing the substance of the brain at or near the 
organ of Tune. This he removed, and as the pa- 
tient recovered, the whistling gradually ceased. 

We published, some years since, an account of 
& young man in Connecticat, who received a blow 
upon the temple which rendered him insane ; and 
his insanity was manifested by immoderate laugh- 
ter, showing an inflamed condition of the organ of 
Mirthfulness. Cold applications reduced the in- 
flammation, and restored the young man to his 
usual mental condition. 

At Lockport, N. Y., some gentlemen were as- 
sailed by laborers, one of whom received a blow 
on the organ of Mirthfulness from a pick, which 
seriously injured the brain and endangered his 
life. He was instantly seized with an irrepressi- 
ble disposition to laugh. His friend was also dan- 
gerously injured, and while they were being car- 
ried to the hospital, this friend remarked, ** I am 
killed, I am dead,” and as solemn a statement as 
this of his friend’s was, he could not refrain from 
considering it supremely ridiculous ; and while 
he was waiting his turn to have his wound drers- 
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ed, he was obliged to stuff the blanket into his | 


mouth to keep from laughing aloud. When the 
wound healed, the disposition to laugh ceased, 


though for days and nights together he continued | 


to laugh until his strength was exhausted, know- 
ing that such strains and excitement served to 
render his recovery doubtful 

A friend of ours, residing in Brooklyn, was in- 
jured on the side of his head by a kick from a 
horse, and while dangerously ill was continually 
talking in poetic phrases, would ask for medicines, 
drink, or express any other want, in poetic lan- 
guage, and for days scarcely spoke except in 
rhyme. The injury was in the region of Ideuality. 

These facts will serve to explain the above and 
all similar phenomena. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE. 


From the report of the proceedings of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents of American Hospitals 
for the Insane, at the late meeting in Quebec, we 
extract the following remarks made by Dr. Rae, 
in the course of a discussion which followed the 
reading of a paper on Mental Hygiene. The 
statements thus made deserve the most careful 
attention from all who are engaged in the train- 
ing of the young, if they would avoid a fatal error 
widely prevalent, no doubt, in most of our com- 
munities : 

**T see no cause in operation more calculated 
to deteriorate the power of endurance both phy- 
sical and mental, than our system of education. 
It is a matter of common observation, and none 
the less so, I fear, on account of the opposition it 
has encountered from every one who has the least 
idea of the mischief it has produced. Still, we 
can not avoid the duty of bearing our testimony 
against it on every possible occasion. 

“Children are put toschool almost as soon as 
they can go alone, and kept there six hoursa day, 
and as they advance the work increases. If, for- 
tunately, they reach the age of twelve uninjured, 
then the great physiological evolution in the sys- 
tem takes place, and renders it more sensitive 
under the strain to which it is subjected. They 
go into the high schools, where the sessions are 
five or six hours long, and not for the purpose of 
study alone; some do not study at all, the time 
being occupied in recitation solely. Out of school 
they are kept at their studies frequently until ten 
or eleven o'clock at night. I am astonished every 
little while at some new revelation respecting the 
extent of these practices. A few weeks ago I was 
informed that many of the girls attending the high 
school in Providence, girls that ought to be in bed 
at nine o'clock, were up habitually until eleven 
and twelve, getting their exercises for the next day. 

“The number of youth who break down in con- 
sequence of excessive cerebral excitement is count- 
less. The disease"may pass under another name ; 
even that of dysentery, as in the case that came 
under my notice last week. A lady informed me 
that her only child, a daughter of fourteen years 
old, had died at school of dysentery, although the 
disease seemed light, and her physicians had de- 
clared, an hour or two before she died, that there 
was no danger. I ascertained, however, that she 
was one of those intellectual children who are 
fond of study, and that she had been encouraged 
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to use her brain to the utmost extent, with none of 
those exercises and recreations which might have 
checked the ruinous effect of such a course. In this 
condition she was attacked by a disease which, 
under other circumstances, would not have been 
serious, and she wanted the nervous energy to 
resist it. This case illustrates the effect of exces- 
sive cerebral exercise too much overlooked. I 
mean the inability to bear the least shock of dis- 
ease in any other organ, as if the vital forces had 
all been used up in supplying the demands of the 
brain. ‘The ordinary manifestations of this con- 
dition are so common, that in consequence of their 
very commonness they fail to make an impression 
upon us. Foreigners among us see it and speak 
about it. Sir Charles Fox, one of the commis- 
sioners of the Crystal Palace, while in Boston not 
long since, visited one of the high schools for girls. 
On coming away he remarked to his friend, ‘ You 
seem to be training your girls for the lunatic 
asylum.’ Such was the impression made upon an 
intelligent stranger by their intellectual achieve- 
ments in connection with their pale and sallow 
faces.” 
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SUPERIORITY OF THE BRAIN IN 
MAN. 


Tue decrease of quantity in brain, and the 
corresponding diminution of intelligence, do not 
run regular and parallel all duwn the scale of an- 
imal existence. No very accurate conclusions, 
therefore, can be drawn as to the degree of intel- 
ligence any animal possesses from the proportional 
amount of its brain. In the mammalia the prin- 
ciple holds good very generally. The weight of 
man’s brain in proportion to that of his body varies 
from 1 to 22 to 1 to 35—that is, givirg an average 
of about 1 to 27. The long-armed ape is as 1 to 
40; the fox us 1 to 205; the donkey as 1 to 254; 
the beaver as 1 to 290; the hare as 1 to 300; the 
horse as 1 to 400; the elephant as 1 to 500; and 
the rhinoceros as 1 to 2,000. In birds the propor- 
tion is greater; but not the cerebral portion, 
which is the seat of the intellectual faculties, for 
here the cerebellum is comparatively large. The 
brain of the canary bird is given as 1 to 14; the 
sparrow as | to 25; the eagle as 1 to 160; that of 
the goose as 1 to 3603 and it is said the cavity for 
the brain in the parrot is smaller than that of any 
other bird. From the fact of this bird being able 
to chatter a little, and to give a sort of expression 
to certain words, it might have been expected to 
have a larger proportion of brain; but what dis- 
play of intelligence is there in the talk of a par- 
rot? In reptiles the brain becomes exceedingly 
small. That of the tortoise is given as 1 to 2,240; 
that of the sea-tortoise as 1 to 5,688 ; and the space 
for the brain in the crocodile is so small that it 
will scarcely admit a man’s thumbintoit. In some 
fishes the brain is almost lost. In the tunny it 
is as 1 to 87,000; while, however, that of the carp 
approaches very nearly to the proportion of that 
of theelephant. It is therefore difficult to gather 
any particular and precise conclusions from such 
an irregular gradation of facts; but the general 
and broad principle is plain With the exception 
of a fewsmall birds, as sparrows, finches, and bats, 
which are generally very lean, and therefore 
weight but little, man grca‘ly exceeds all in the 
proportion. : 
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“WHAT SHALL I DO WiTH MY 
SON ?” 

Is the anxious inquiry of many a father, whose 
child has been well educated in the common schools 
of our city, and has now arrived at an age when 
he must acquire some trade, occupation, or pro- 
fession, whereby to obtain alivelihood. When the 
remark with which we have commenced this ar- 
ticle is made, it generally indicates that the father 
chooses one avocation for his son, the mother a 
different one, and the son generally differs from 
both his parents. Upon the proper settlement of 
the controversy, however, the welfare of the son 
generally depends. 

The father, accustomed to practical life, gener- 
ally looks practically at the subject, and chooses 
an occupation which, if steadily pursued, will 
insure the son a competence, if not wealth. The 
mother thinks her son too brilliant by nature, 
and too well educated, to be placed in a condition 
similar to that in which her husband has made a 
fortune, and she desires, as a general rule, that 
her son shall enter a profession, with the fond 
hope indulged in by mothers, that he will easily 
attain eminence therein. The boy cares little 
about what position he takes during his minority, 
provided he has but little to do, and can have 
plenty of pocket-money, which the father is ex- 
pected to supply. Generally speaking, while the 
father and mother are debating upon the subject, 
the boy ascertains that an acquintance of his has 
procured an easy situation, and he demands that 
he shall be placed in a similar one. The old folks 
continue the controversy, but the boy, aided per- 
haps by his sisters, finally has his own way. 

In this way, mere chance determines whether 
our city boys are ever to make anything of them- 
selves or not. If they get with a master who 
cares anything about their future welfare, he will 
take pains to thoroughly instruct them in his 
business, and insist that they shall be industrious 
sober, steady, and economical. These habits, ac- 
quired in early life, are invaluable to them, and 
really worth more than the knowledge of business 
which they acquire. But the acquisition of these 
habits involves not a little self-denial on the part 
of the boy, and rather more supervision than 
most employers are willing to bestow. 


Let us now tell the father what he should do 
with his son. Your boy has certain aptitudes 
which you ought to know, and which, if you do 
not kuow, you can ascertain from your friends 
who happen to be better judges of human nature 
than youare. In selecting a situation for your 
son, do not neglect these natural aptitudes. They 
Will guide you to the best avocation for him. 

We hold that no man can become eminent in 
any business which he does not like. The love of 
an occupation is the sine gua non for excellence 
therein. That lightens labor, and overcomes 
every difficulty which opposes itself to one’s pro- 
gress. But when one acquires a distaste for the 
pursuit by which he earns his livelihood, he will 
soon begin to neglect his business, and then, as a 
matter of course, he will lose customers and 
money. Chagrined at these losses, he will acquire 
bad habits, and become reckless in his expendi- 
tures, until insolvency will arrest him, and there- 
after he stands a pretty fair chance of being a 
loafer or a vagabond. 





When a boy has any seriousness of disposition, 
he generally has an idea of what he is best fitted 
for, by the time he arrives at the age of fourteen. 
His views should always be consulted, and calmly 
considered. It does not follow, because the father 
has made money in an occupation which he did 
not like at the commencement of his business life, 
that his son will have the same fortitude that he 
did Nor does it fullow that the father’s prefer- 
ence for particular kinds of business are likely to 
be inherited by the son. In some countries in 
Europe, the son follows the occupation of his fa- 
ther, as a matter of course; but Young America 
denounces this old fogyism, and here, we seldom 
perceive a son who willingly embarks in the same 
pursuit which the father has followed. Let per- 
sons give up all idea of arbitrary coercion in re- 
spect to the occupation of their sons. Let them 
explain the advantages of the different pursuits 
which the son suggests, and let them recollect 
that upon the decision which is to be made, the 
welfare of themselves, as well as that of their 
child, will in a great measure depend.—Boston 
Herald. 
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NORMAN WIARD. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Norman Wrarp, the distinguished engineer 
and mechanician, is a native of Canada West, was 
born in 1825, and is now thirty-four years of age. 
When a year old his parents immigrated into the 
United States, and settled in Livingston County, 
New York. 

He is a member of a family of mechanics—his 
father, all of his uncles, and his six brothers are 
inventors and mechanics, and are all now alive 
and in business. Mr. Wiard’s education was ob- 
tained in the common schools, and by hard study 
and practical experience in the workshop. For 
several years he occupied the position of foreman 
in the establishment of Swartz Brothers, Buffalo, 
and about six years since was invited to take 
charge of a large machine and engine establish- 
ment in Chicago, from whence he removed to 
Janesville, Wisconsin, where he has established 
and conducted a very large mechanical business, 
and achieved a high reputation for integrity, great 
mechanical skill, and a remarkably rapid and in- 
telligent inventive capacity, which has been di- 
rected, during the past two years, to the develop- 
ment and perfection of a system of steam convey- 
ance on ice roads, consisting of ice- boats or cars. 

He has finally succeeded in constructing, during 
the past winter, an ice-boat or car, to be driven 
by steam, which is to run on the Mississippi River, 
between Prairie du Chien and St. Paul, in con- 
nection with the Mississippi and Milwaukie 
Railroad, and which promises to give a mighty 
impetus to the develupment of the colder regions 
of the globe, while it will associate the n.me of 
Norman Wiard with that of Robert Fulton, and 
place him in the front rank as a great inventor 
and practical benefactor of the world. 

Tne following, from the New York Tribune, 
will give a good idea of Mr. Wiard’s late inven- 
tion: 

SreamInG on Ice.—We have already printed 


some accounts from Western journals of the pro- 
posed winter steam-boat of Mr. Norman Wiard, 
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now in progress of construction at Prairie du 
Chien, on the upper Mississippi; but the import- 
ance of the enterprise, and the vast consequences 
which must flow fom its success, seem to demand 
more emphatic notice ‘The general plan of the 
boat is set forth by the inventor ag follows : 

“The boat which I first propose to build will 
be twelve feet in width by seventy in length, and, 
when resting upon the water, would displace about 
one footin depth. It will be propelled by a pair 
of locomotive engines, acting on a single driving- 
wheel, to which adhesion is given by various de- 
vices. The bottom, ends, and sides of the hull, 
for about three feet in height, are of iron ; the 
upper part is inclosed and finished similar to a 
passenger-car, and warmed by steam pipes, and 
will accommodate one hundred passengers ; it is 
steered by a pilot familiar with the river, by de- 
vices which give him perfect command over it. 

** A steam brake is attached, by which its velo- 
city can be perfectly controlled; the boat is sup- 
ported on skates or runners, so adjustable as to 
pass through snow five feet in depth without pre- 
senting any considerable resistance.” 

Says the Chicago Press : 

“If it breaks through the ice or encounters an 
air-hole, machinery is prepared, which, in a few 
minutes, puts it again on the ice, ready for onward 
progress. The driving-wheel is near the stern, 
and the inventor calculates the ordinary speed on 
the ice at twenty to forty miles an hour, and with 
clear, solid ice, he believes his vessel can easily be 
made to attain a speed of eighty miles. Thecabin 
is twelve by forty feet»and the capacity of the 
boat is rated at one hundred passengers and five 
tons of freight. The entire boat, when loaded 
with passengers and cargo, is calculated to weigh 
thirty-two tons.” 


The Prairie du Chien Leader of the 12th Feb. 
says that Mr. Wiard has now forty mechanics at 
work on his model boat, which he expects to have 
completed early in March, while the Mississippi 
above that point is now covered by at lerst two 
feet of solid ice, which rarely breaks up till April, 
and sometimes not till nearly or quite the lst of 
May. Mr. Wiard has for years been studying and 
experimenting on his boat, and believes that he 
has obviated every difficulty, including those of 
‘*hummocks” or irregular, bulging surfaces, which 
he planes down to a level. that of freezing to the 
ice, tendency to make leeway on short turns of the 
river, air-holes, etc , etc. ‘The route of the boat 
over the ice is to be carefully scanned and staked 
out beforehand by men cunning in ice-lore; and 
it is confidently calculated that the ice-boat, car- 
rying the mails and seventy-five passengers in 
security and comfort, will make the trip from 
Prairie du Chien to St. Paul (300 miles) within 
the sunlight of a winter’s day, at an aggregate 
cost of not over fifty dollars. 

Should the result begin to correspond with 
these expectations, the North-West is on the eve 
of a new and unparalleled development. Her 
rivers, many thousands of miles in extent, will be 
even more practicable and useful in winter than 
in summer, and the speedy establishment of a swift 
overland mail from Sr. Paul to Puget’s Sound is 
inevitable. For the Mississippi, the Red River of 
the North the Saskatchawan, and Fraser River 
(which is separated from the Saskatchawan near 
their respective sources in the Rocky Mountains 
by a distance of only 3!7 yards) may easily be 
ma‘e to form a network of ice navigation, broken 
only by three or four brief portages, from the rail- 
roads of Wisconsin and the East to the deep 
waters of Puget’s Sound and the Pacific. A fort- 
night, at most, of comfortable winter travel, 
through grand and varied scenery, most of it still 
untamed by the industry, unhackneyed by the 
descriptions of civilized man, with ample supplies 
in the larder, replevished from day to day with 
the choicest game and fish, served up hot and 
tempting by the cook as the steamer ekims glibly 
over the ice, should suffice for traversing the whole 
distance from our city to Puget’s Sound, allowing 
three days by railroad hence to Prairie du Chiea 
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and one from the lowest firm ice on Fraser River 
to the head of steamship navigation near the 
mouth of that stream, and supposing two or three 
days to be consumed in making the portages from 
river to river. 

We can not, of course, judge from the data be- 
fore us how far Mr. Wiard’s glowing anticipations 
are justified ; but considering how vast and per- 
vading would be the beneficent consequences of 
his success, extending to Russia, the Canadas, and 
other ice-bound regions, we must ardently hope 
that no pecuniary or other impediments will de- 
prive his invention of a prompt and thorough trial. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have naturally a very wiry, enduring, 
hardy constitution ; are descended from a long- 
lived, tough, and healthy stock. You have a head 
shaped like the Highland Scotch, and should be 
known for many strong qualities of character. 

In the first place, you have remarkable Firm- 
ness; you feel that you can not abandon any 
course which you attempt to pursue, nor give up 
avy project which you wish to carry out. You 
have an unusually strong will, imperi-us deter- 
mination, and unfli: ching resolution ; are too set, 
fixed, and stern to be sufficiently plausible, con- 
formatory, and easy in your manners to satisfy 
the generality of mankind. You have rather 
large Self Esteem, which renders you independenr, 
proud spirited, and self reliant. You never look 
to oth rs for help, until you try to master the dif- 
ficulty yourself, thoroughly. You have a full 
share of energy and executiveness ; are thorough, 
positive, and quite cour geous, but not aggressive, 
or disposed to quarrel and disagree. 

You are frank, direct, open- hearted, inclined 
to speak and act your thoughts and feelings in an 
undisguised manner. It would be well for ycu 
to ultivate po icy, restraint of mind, guardednes 
of expression, and reserve. You are watchful in 


resp, ct to dangers and difficulties . are not likely 
to be rash and hazardous im your plans and ac- 
tions. 

You are strong in s cial disposition ; very fund 
of home and home associations ; ardent in your 
attachment to children, and as a parent, would 
love and labor for them. You have large Ama- 
tiveness, which rend+rs you strong in your at- 
tachment to woman, and you have, also, a full 
development of connubial love—you enjoy the so- 
ciety of wife and family, and the associations of 
home, very highly. 

You value property merely for its uses; are not 
selfish in respect to money, and you find it diffi- 
cult to hold on to that which you earn. As a 
business man, you would keep all your capital in 
your business, not draw it out and invest it in 
other operations, 

You should be known for mechanical ingenuity, 
for originality of invention, #nd for a tendency to 
strike out in some independent course of action, 
and make a distinct mark for yourself. You have 
fair capacity for manual skill and dexterity ; 
though you have superior talent for contrivance 
and invention; and if you had the patience to 
follow out the details of it, you are able to bea 
first-rate workman, though it is more natural for 
you to have more business on hand than you can 
do yourself. You can superintend others, because 
you bave quick perception and re dy judgment, 
an independent disposition, and great power to 
control other minds. 

You have clearness and sharpn ss of intellect, 
practical penetration, critical discrimination, a 
strong tendency to focalize your power, and to 
render practical everything you do. You have an 
excellent memo-y of external things, and of the 
qualities of property—its value and uses; you 
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do well in mercantile affairs, so far as trav sacting 
the business is concerned, but you have not much 
inclination for traffic. 

You would make a good scholar in the natural 
sciences; are fond of acquiring practical inform- 
ation from the sciences. You believe in but little 
that can not be explained, hence you have 
little to do with mere speculative subjects ; every- 
thing that you plan can be very clearly demon- 
strated ; you have little inclination for ballooning 
or for getting out of the sphere of substantial re- 
alities. 

Your Hope is not large; you are not inclined to 
anticipate too much, nor to be led into flighty 
and groundless speculation. Your reverence for 
things sacred and honorable seems to be fairly 
developed. Your sense of justice is strong, espe- 
cially in regard to moral law. Your desire to do 
good is quite distinctly marked, and your disposi- 
tion to be affectionate and friendly to your family 
and intimate friends and relatives is a strong qual- 
ity of your mind. 

Your Language is rather full, but you never 
talk to hear your own voice, and when you get 
through communicating your ideas, you stop, and 
s-ldom repeat what you have said. You have 
system and order, not only in your thoughts, but 
in what you do. Your mind is intense, individu- 
al, practical, independent, positive, and thorough. 


JOHN WALKER JACKSON. 


PHR* NOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRt NOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You are remarkable for fineness and delicacy of 
organization ; are susceptible to influences of all 
kinds—can not live passively and indifferently ; 
are elevated or depressed, pleased or displeased, 
interested for or against everything that arises— 
and this intensity of life is wearing you out. You 
should live temperately as to what and when you 
eat, and avoid all stimulants, such as tea, coffee, 
and tobacco; sleep at least eight hours in the 
twenty-four always, and nine and ten as an ex- 
ception; eat fruit abu:.dantly— partly to keep the 
liver active and digestion good and to counteract 
a bilious tendency you have, and partly to enlarge 
the intestinal and digestive development; you 
need more fire surface for your boiler; you will 
fail for the want of nourishment, and break down 
because you can not manufacture blood as fast as 
the brain and nervous system work it off. You 
should avoid such society as exhausts your vital- 
ity and magnetism and is therefore painful and 
fatiguing to you, and on the contrary associate 
with the fat, stout, strong, and happy; and you 
should never remain long among the sick, because 
you sympathize too much with them for your good, 
and bear their sorrows in your own person by 
mesmeric sympathy. But you should, in your 
leisure hours, seek to be with the healthy and 
hearty - those of a physical, earthy tendency and 
temperament, and you will thus take in from them 
n stock of vitality to be worked off in a spiritusl 
direction; should avoid those who are nervous, 
petulant, imaginative, irritable, far-sighted, and 
excitable. 

You should exercise with dumb-bells, which is 
a lubor that requires no thinking, yet promotes 
physical power. If you could join a gymnasium. 
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and work one hour a day three hundred days in 
the year, it would add to your ability 20 per cent. 
and your endurance 50 per cent , and probably 
prolong your life from the present at the rate of 
50 per cent. 

Your phrenological developments indicate very 
strong social feelings, love for children, interest 
in friends, attachment to home, and interest in 
woman as sister, mother, and wife. You have 
great energy, which renders you positive, earnest, 
and determined. You are influenced much by 
your self-reliance, firmness. and ambition, and 
have the power to sway other minds because of 
your self-dependence and individuality. Your 
mind is mandatory—potential— you sway the 
minds of others easily, and you could control large 
numbers of persons as in a school, or in some 
public work or manufactory. 

Your Cautiousness is large; you have a clear 
sense of danger, and generally count all the diffi- 
culties and inconveniences of your way, and you 
know how to express fear to others. But you are 
not a prudent man in speech; are too plain- 
hearted and open—tell too many of your faults, 
and find it difficult to conceal your motives and 
the drift of your mind. If you were in trade, it 
would be necessary for you to have a business 
that could be conducted openly and without dis- 
guise. You are transparent in disposition, but 


cautious, safe, and guarded where danger is ' 


involved. 

You value property chiefly for its uses, and if 
you were devoted to business as such, you would 
be likely to succeed, because you have a clear 
sense of value, of profit and loss, and a sufficient 
amount of economy to get along, even with 
moderate means ; you would like, however, to be 
relieved from the cares of pecuniary affairs, so 
that your large caut on would not make you un- 
comfortable . if you had an annuity large enough 
to give you a fair support, you would feel relieved 
—so that you could dash along and do whatever 
was desirable without corroding care as to what 
you should eat and drink or how you should be 
supported in old age. 

You are naturally ingenious; have a taste for 
mechanism and architecture; if you wanted to 
build a house, you could plan it from garret to 
cellar in a most ingénious and admirable manner ; 
if a painter, your talent would consist in com- 
position, in grouping, in giving dramatic effect to 
various figures. Hence you are fond of historical 
paintings, and very much interested in whatever 
pertains to that species of art. You are also in- 
terested in landscxpes, both on canvas and in the 
natural state; you have a keen relish of the 
picturesque. 

You have excellent knowledge of character; 
understand mind—know what it will bear—what 
course to pursue to influence it; and you have the 
essential elements of a popular man with the 
exception that you are a little too frank to please 
everybody ; if you undertake to reprove, you tread 
on corns a little too abruptly; you find it difficult 
to flatter people, even when they seem to require 
it for their good. 

You have a full development of reverence. 
Benevolence, however, is your great working 
faculty. The desire to do good—to make people 
more happy—is the crowning element of your 
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mind, and you serve the human race thinking more | 
of their good than the glory of God; you seek the 
glory of God as a secondary end—the good of man 
first. You are not a devotee; are more of a mis- 
sionary—more of a worker—are anxious to bless 
the souls and bodies of men, and are willing that 
God should be glorified in that way, but you 
would make a poor monk. Y= u believe in show- 
ing your faith by your works, and you love God 
by keeping his commandments and helping His 
children. 


Your Hope is fully developed, and when your 
body is in good condition, your anticipations are 
cheerful. Your faith works with your Benevo- 
lence, not so readily with your Veneration ; hence 
you have but little superstition connected with 
the act of worship; your faith spreada its wings 
broadest when it is beckcned onward by the de- 
sire to do good ; you see the millennium coming in 
the light of a happy world—when men learn war 
no more—and it is a secondary thought that this 
joy on earth is praise to God. Respecting mys- 
teries, and things of a marvelous character, you 
are often skeptical; hence you are slow to adopt 
hypothetical or speculative theories without rigid 
examination. 


You are a just man. There are few men as 
honest as you, and very few as frank. You are 
not, naturally, very selfish, except, perhaps, with 
that class of feelings which has to do with your 
own personality. You will serve men, but they 
must not domineer- they must recognize your 
rights, then you will employ those rights in bene- 
fiting and serving the very persons from whom 
you claimed them. 

You imitate well—not so much the actions of 








others, «8 to set in vivid light your own thoughts. 
You have dramatic power, and few would appre- 
ciate dramatic effort more than you. You have 
large Comparison. You see nice distinctions, and 
are able to analyze a theme with critical discrim- 
ination; and it is one of your strong points that 
you pick a subject all to pieces. You also have 
fair ability to put it together again. In other 
words, you not only analyze, but synthetize, com- 
bine, organize, and arrange. 

Order is large. You must have everything ac- 
cording to plan, as to time, place, and surround- 
ings. You are quick to observe. You pick up 
information from every quarter, and your mind 
is all alive after knowledge You like to tray-l 
in the daytim-, so that you can look out on all 
the country. You remember impressions vividly, 
and you have excellent memory of faces, whjects, 
combinations, and words. Your Langunge is de- 
cidedly large, and you have little difficulty in 
clothing your thoughts. Your chief trouble is in 
selecting the word to fit the thought, rather than 
to get the word which answers tolerably well. 
If you were a statesman and lawyer, you would 
be known for the fertility of your mind in 
extemporaneous discussion, in weaving in ev- 
ery known fact that is at all pertinent to the 
question ; and if a lawyer, you could bring in your 
wit, anecdotes, and scraps of literature, and thus 
render a discourse very racy. instructive, and en- 
tertaining. And it would be imprudent for a 
man to interrupt you when your bra:n was warm, 
for in an emergency your mind is quick at repar- 
tee, and sharp when excited, 

You #ppreciate th- witty, the beautiful, and 
the grand very highly. You have a poetical feel- 
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ing, and this, joined to your keen perception of 
character, and the power to recognize the dra- 
matic as connected wih thought, renders your 
style your own, and makes what you say and do 
very effective. In other words, your Language, 
employed by a fat, easy, quiet man, would not 
have half the edge and power as when spoken in 
your style. 

Your first business should be to take care of 
your body, for such a brain and nervous system, 
if given the rein, without the whip, will be likely 
to wear out such a body at midday, and your suc- 
cess as a thinker and speaker is mainly connected 
with a proper mode of diet and exercise, and mod- 
eration in mental exertions. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The biographical sketch of him whose portrait 
is herewith given, is such a one as we like to 
present to the public, namely, that of a self-made 
man~—one who, by his own industry, indomitable 
will, energy of character, and a firm adherence to 
moral principles, has ever kept in view the idea that 
he was born for some good and wise purpose, and 
that the world must be the better or worse for 
his having lived in it; one who, while he walks 
in the paths of usefulness, raises himself to emi- 
nence from the humble walks of life. It is from 
such men we expect achievements that make the 
world worth living in, and laudable examples for 
the emulation of the young. 

The Rev. John Walker Jackson was born in the 
city of Philadelphia, March 20, 1824, of parents 
who had no great advantages to bestow upon their 
son, and probably knew, or thought as little, of 
the distinguished and honorable career that was 
before him, and the great success which would be 
attained by him, as did the mother of Moses, 
when she launched her babe upon the Nile in an 
ark of bull rushes; but like her, did they watch 
his career and inetill into his young and tender 
mind, those moral traths which have been thus 
far the governing principles of his life. 

Owing to the pecuniary wants of the large fam- 
ily of which he made one, his early years were 
occupied in attendance at the public schools of 
his native city, and various occupations which 
would assist in his support. After having made 
great proficiency in the common branches of edu- 
cation, he was admitted into the High School un- 
der the presidency of Dr. Bache, and afterward 
read law in the office of H. M. Phillips, Esq., 
alternating attendance at school and the study of 
a profession, with other occupations, such as as- 
sisting his father in his business, which was that 
of a shoemaker, attending store as a clerk, and 
the reading of proof in a stereotpye foundry. In 
these various pursuits, he was remarkable for the 
readiness with which he adapted himself to that 
which the circumstances of the case required to 
be taken in hand, making himself familiar at 
once with any occupation it was for his advantage 
to pursue, while striving for the goal of his am- 
bition—which was that of a profession—so that 
he might make his mark upon the world, and at 
the same time fill up the measure of his days 
with usefulness. His life, up to this time, has 
proved the truth of the old adage, that ‘‘ where 
there is a will, there is a way.” 

Mr. Jackson, through the influence of parental 





example and Sabbath School instruction, was very 
early in life brought into connection with the 
church, where he had opened up to him so large 
a field of usefulness. He emigrated to what was 
then known as the Western country in 1845, at a 
time when men of eminent ability from almost all 
parts of the Eastern and Middle States were set- 
tling there, 80 that he had not only to face the 
hardy backwoodsman, but, if he would have suc- 
cess in his enterprise, he must be compelled to 
take his stand by the side of some of the most 
distinguished men and scholars of his own denom- 
ination, who have wielded such a mighty influ- 
ence in the West, and especially in Indiana, the 
State of his adoption. 

About the time of his emigration to Indiana, 
at the age of 21, he commenced his ministerial 
career as a local preacher, and is now in ccnnec- 
tion with the Indiana Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It is generally understood 
that in the spring he will be transferred to Phila- 
delphia, his native city. 

Mr. Jackson, in manners and appearance, is 
unostentatious, seeming to seek only that great- 
ness which comes from goodness. He therefore 
claims to be only, plain John Walker Jackson and 
is nota D D.,noran M.D. We know that the ti- 
tle of Dr., accidentally conferred upon him by 
the reporters of the New York press, has been a 
source of great annoyance to him during his stay 
and labors in this city and vicinity, where he has, 
in his preaching, been so very successful, and won 
for himself laurels as an orator. It is, however, 
but simple justice to mention the fact that, with- 
out any solicitation on his part, the Asbury Uni- 
versity of Indiana, l.st year, conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of A M. 

Mr. Jackson has as yet made no great preten- 
sions as an author, merely having published two 
or three fugitive discourses which give great 
promise. His great strength seems to be in the 
pulpit, or on the platform; in that position he 
seems to be himself and unlike anybody else. 
He first made his appearance in New York in the 
pulpit of his friend the Rev, Mr. Corbitt, pastor 
of the Green Street M. E. Church, where, by his 
first sermon, he captivated his audience with his 
impressive eloquence and pointed argument, con- 
vincing them, at once, that he was a young man 
of more than ordinary talent. Several weeks, for 
six nights in a week, he preached to the largest 
congregations ever assembled on similar occasions 
in that house, which is one of the largest churches 
in thecity. He is clear, forcible, logical, and point- 
ed as a Theologian; in manner and speech cor- 
rect, suiting every action to his words, which flow 
and fall like a torrent upon his congregation, 
cheering the desponding, offering sympathy to the 
afflicted ; encouraging the weak to rely upon the 
arm of Omnipotence—causing the transgressions 
of the wicked to come up suddenly and pass in 
array befure them, while they are ready to smite 
upon their breasts and exclaim, ‘‘ God, be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” His every word and motion 
both in the pulpit and out of it carries with it the 
conviction that he believes the truth, and feels the 
force of all he says. It never enters the minds of 
his audience, that there is anything like moral 
cowardice lurking within him. He seems to be a 
stranger to fear, yet never gives offense. Like 
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Hosea the prophet. he uses similitudes without 


apparently any study—grasps with wonderful 





alacrity and a keeu perception of their force, the 
ideas that present themselves to his mind, and ap- 
plies them to the hearts and consciences of his 
hearers. He occasionally shows that he has wit, 
which flies out like sparks from under Vulcan's 
hammer, which he restrains and controls from 
conscientious scruples, allowing it only for a mo- 
ment to play around the truth, because, as we 
know from the serious manner in which he treats 
his subject, that he would rather see his congre- 
gation, like himself at times, bathed in tears rather 
than convulsed with laughter. Mr. J. has fine 
social qualities—it is in social and family circles 
where his character may be studied with great 
advantage; very familiar, chaste and refined in 
language and manner, conversing freely with all, 
evidently deriving his own pleasure from a dis- 
position to make others happy—while he speaks 
fluently without manifesting any watchfulness 
over himself—he never lays himself open to criti- 
cism, nor leads any to think that there is a single 
secret in his whole life. He unites the character 
of the Christian minister and the gentleman, 
making his company desirable in the most refined 
and intelligent circles. 

On arriving in New York during the last winter, 
he was announced as the “ Hoosier Preacher ;” 
many went to hear him, expecting to see an over- 
grown, coarse, rawboned, vulgar declaimer ; 
swinging his arms, pounding the Bible, and shak- 
ing the pulpit on which he stood: but were dis- 
appointed to find before them a small, frail, deli- 
cate-looking man, fired with intensity of purpose, 
refined in language, appearing and speaking in 
the pulpit as we have described him above. 

He belongs to that class of men who appear to 
have been raised up and fitted by Divine Provi- 
dence to i: fluence the age in which they live. He 
consequently takes a deep interest in the moral 
and religious enterprises of the present time, and 
looks upon the present as but the morning light 
of a full noon-day sun. He is firmly attached to 
the doctrines and usages of the church of his 
choice, while at the same time—Jehu-like—he 
says to others, “ls thine heart right as my heart 
is with thy heart; if it be, give me thine hand,” 
and takes them up into his chariot. 





LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY BY 
Oo. S. POWLER. 


[We insert the following from the press of New 
Orleans. } 

This distinguished Professor of Phrenology is 
expounding his favorite science at Lyceum Hall, 
and applying it to the proper management of hu- 
man life and conduct in that practical ad huminem 
style for which he is r-markable. He has been 
lecturing on love, courtship, and marriage ; show- 
ing that the influence of the affections on life and 
its pleasures is all-controlling; who are, and who 
are not, mutnally adapted to each other; how 
wrongly most courtships are conducted ; exposing 
the well-meant but fatal errors of married life, 
and showing how to heal its alienations and rein- 
crease its sacred ties, and discussing similar hume 
truths. 

At the close of his Thuraday evening's lecture, 
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Mr. John G. Poindexter was nominated for public 
examination as a test to the science, but objected 
on the ground that L. N. Fowler had examined 
him in public, and that the two might disagree. 
The lecturer replied, ‘* All the better; I care not 
how scrutinizing the test” Professor Fowler then 
described him as a man of natural talents; great 
vigorof constitution ; an indomitable will ; as most 
determined and persevering ; well adapted to pub- 
lic offices of trust; perfectly upright and trust- 
wothy ; very strong in his social affections ; appre- 
ciative of wife, mother, and female character; ex- 
ceedingly fond of children, and skillfulin managing 
them; eminently dignified and manly as well as 
philanthropic; one of the best of citizens; more 
philosophical than poetical; extraordiuary for 
memory of countenances, faces, facts, principles, 
and almost, everything; a good speaker, but more 
noted for thought than eloquence ; remarkable for 
method and management; endowed with strong 
common sense, and breadth and strength of mind; 
but utterly destitute of color; incapable of dis- 
tinguishing black cherries from green ones, and 
telling the color of his wife’s eyes ; and showed the 
audience the deep hollow which marked his defi- 
ciency in color. At this point Mr. P. remarked 
that he never could tell one color from another ; 
that he ascertained this deficiency by being sent 
by his mother to a store for a couple of skeins of 
green silk when a boy ; that he asked the clerk for 
them and was told to select for himself, but he pick- 
ed out the wrong color; that his mother scolded 
him, called hima fool, and made him walk this time 
to the store to change i« for green silk; that he 
blamed the clerk for giving him the wrong color; 
that both did their best to select green, but when 
half way home he showed it to an acquaintance, 
who repeated his mother’s charge of fool, and 
made him think he was one; that this friend went 
back and selected the green silk ; that his mo: her 
scolded him for not getting the right color at first, 
but when he told her that it would have been 
brown this time but for his friend, she said that 
he really must be a fool; that he felt hurt at the 
remark ; that he set to work to study nature and 
philosophy, and the prism to learn colurs, but to 
this day could not, for the life of him, tell green 
cherries from black ones, or the green leaves from 
black cherries, as far as color was concerned ; that 
he, indeed, was an idiot on colors, but could dis- 
tinguish and remember everything else—names 
spelling, etc.—remarkably well; that for many 
ycars after he become a teacher of the languages 
he scouted Pnrenology as a humbug, till it occur- 
red to him that it might, as it did, account for his 
deficient color, while his other faculties were vig- 
orous ; that this science solved the whole mystery ; 
that he s<t about its study; that before he had 
whipped one scholar fur not getting this lesson, 
though he got that easily, and another for not 
getting that though he got this, and so whipped 
one set from Monday till Wednesday for delin- 
quency in the languages, though they excelled 
in mathematics; and the other set from Wed- 
nesday till Saturday fur mathematical delin- 
quency, though they committed their lessons to 
memory perfectly ; that Phrenology had taught 
him to exercise charity toward all mankind, by 
pointing out the causes of different dispositions 
and talents; that in later years he had not struck 
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a scholar, and had governed his school perfectly 
by appeals to one faculty in one child and another 
faculty in another, according as their faculties 
are large or small; that this science had been of 
inestimable advantage to him all through life, and 
that he was glad of this public opportunity of 
thanking the lecturer for the inestimable advan- 
tage he had derived from his writings for twenty 
years past, and considered him one of the greatest 
benefactors of his age; that his doctrines were 
calculated to improve all in whose minds they find 
a‘lodgment, and especially commended him and 
his doctrines to the attention of young persons, as 
constituting a sure and reliable life guide, and 
that no species of knowledge was equally important 
or useful. 

The singular coincidence between the two ex- 
aminations of the two brothers, 0. S. and L. N. 
Fowler, is in this case worthy of special remark. 
Both examinations were made in public, and wit- 
nessed by the same persons. Indeed, he was nom- 
inated by Mr. Pope, who heard L. N. Fowler’s ex- 
amination, in order that he might compare the 
scientific verdicts of both, especially on this very 
point of color. Here being an extreme case in 
character, and their coincidence being both per- 
fect and very striking, it becomes one of those 
tests of the science which can neither be gainsayed 
nor resisted. Both brothers dwelt with the most 
marked emphasis on his total absence of cvlor. 
And both coincide perfectly with his character, 
which is equally marked. Such tests, though 
common, deserve record—though more so because 
it was thus public. 

The gentleman examined was Mr. J. G. Poin- 
dexter, known among us as a notary publi«, one 
of the directors of the public schools, a large 
Mississippi land agent, and one of the eminently 
talented and excellent men of our city, and too 
generally known to need commendation. 

Professor F. seems to be eliciting that attention 
his lectures and examinations so richly deserve, 
and serves up an intellectual and moral treat too 
rich to be allowed to pass by unenjoyed. 





THE NEW-BORN AND THE DEAD. 


Lavarer, in his “‘ Physiognomy,”’makes the fol- 
lowing curious remarks: ‘‘I have had occasion to 
observe some infants, immediately on their births, 
and have found an astonishing resemblance be- 
tween their profile and that of their father. 

* A few days after, this resemblance almost en- 
tirely disappeared; the influence of the air and 
food, and probably the change of posture, has so 
altered the design of the face, that you could 
have believed it a different individual. I afcer- 
ward saw two of these children die, the one at six 
weeks and the other at four years of age—and 
about twelve hours after their death they com- 
pletely recovered the profile which had struck me 
at their birth ; only the profile of the dead child 
was, as might be expected, more strongly marked, 
and more terse than that of the living. 

“ On the third day their resemblance began todis 
appear. I knew a man of fifty years, and another 
of seventy, both of whom, when alive,“appeared 


to have no manner of resemblance to their children, | 


and whose physiognomies bel.nged, if I may ex- 
press myself, to a class totally different. 
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“Two days after their death the profile of one 
became perfectly conformed to that of his eldest 
son, and the image of the other father might be 
traced in the third of his sons. 

‘* The likeness was quite as distinctly marked as 
that of the children who, immediately after their 
death, brought to my recollection the physiogno- 
mies which they had at their birth.” 

We have observed the same thing repeatedly in 
regard to new-born infants who were thin, spare, 
and bony; they appeared to resemble the father 
for a week or two; but becoming fat, that resem- 
blance ceased, and did not reappear until after 
the twelfth year. We visited aman recently whom 
we had not seen for nearly thirty years. Going 
to the field where his family said he was at work, 
two men approached, one of whom, in walk, build, 
and looks, answered to our memory of him we 
sought, but as he came nearer we saw it was not 
our friend, but his son, who, in our absence, had 
from a tiny boy become a man of thirty-five, while 
his father, whom we left at about that age had 
become sixty-five. He came up bebind his son, a 
gray old man; but we could not help looking at 
the son as a pattern of the father when last we 
saw him. Though he had grown old and stiff- 
jointed, and raised a son to take his place in 
middle manhood, his mind had retained all its 
freshness and vigor, and his memory enabled him 
to recognize us and all our early days, and we 
discussed a dinuer and old times, while his former 
image—his son—sat by a stranger to us and lis- 
tened to our revival of “‘ old times.” Such is life. 
— Eps. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





A COMPLETE ASCENDING 
OP SCHOOLS.* 


BY PROF. WM. F, PHELPS, A M, 


SERIES 


Tue first lessons of infancy and early childhood 
are taught in the school of home with its cluster- 
ing affections, its deep-toned sympathies, and its 
winning smiles. It is here that the foundations 
of the future character are begun. It is here 
that for good or evil the young mind receives its 
first impressions. Are these foundations laid in 
intelligence and founded in love? Are these ear- 
ly impressions all faithful transcripts from pure 
and pious hearts? If so, there is more than the 
presumption, there is almost a certainty, that the 
race thus commenced will be one of virtuous 
youth, of honorable, useful manhood, and of 
tranquil old age. If otherwise, there is more 
than a prophecy of a weary, wasted life, and an 
ignoble end. 

From the home circle, passing to the pupilage 
of the Primary School, the child is subjected to 
the more direct appliances of the educational pro- 
cess. It is here, and at this tender age, that the 
potent intiuence of the professional teacher is first 
brought to bear upon his impressible nature. If, 
perchance, the home-training has been and still 
is. wise and judie‘ous, the task of the teacher be- 
comes comparatively easy and his burden light ; 
for he has but to co-operate with the parent in 
the continuation of a work already begun. But 
if, as in a majority of cases, the education of the 
fireside has been a work of perversion and misdi- 





* From the Second Annual Report of the N. J. State 
Normal School. 
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rection, if only a superficial foundation has been 
laid, if habits of disobedience and disorder pre- 
vail, if there be an absence of parental sympathy, 
co-operation and support, his position becomes one 
of almost overwhelming anxiety and insurmount- 
able difficulty. It is at this stage, and surroun- 
ded by these common — alas! too common — cir- 
cumstances, that he is called upon to exercise all 
the skill and all those high attributes which his 
nature can command, for the promotion of the 
work committed to his charge. 

Even under the most favorable conditions, the 
merely intellectual training of the young is a task 
of exceeding complexity. To comprehend the ca- 
pacities, the peculiarities, the attainments, the 
wants of individual minds; to bring them under 
& proper classification ; so to adjust the processes 
of tuition as to arouse their latent energies into 
vigorous action; to awaken a desire for advance- 
ment in the paths of knowledge; to stimulate 
each and all to manly exertion and a heroic self- 
reliance, is an undertaking of no ordinary mag- 
nitude. But when, superadded to this, the teach- 
er is called upon to guide the development of those 
still higher attributes of our nature, to impress up- 
on the young those lessons of morality and Christian 
virtue, those duties which they owe to themselves, 
to their fellow creatures, and to their Creator ; 
when he passes a step further and assumes to 
train his charge to the practice of these du‘ies, 
he undertakes a work which, in magnitude and 
importance, is commensurate with the imperisha- 
ble nature and the priceless worth of the mate- 
rial upon which his forces are expended. 

It is thus that we are to look to the joint part- 
nership of the family and the Primary School for 
the origin and early development of that perfect 
stature of manhood which the world so much 
needs, and which will surely yet rise up to adorn, 
to dignify, and to bless a coming age. It is to 
these, and especially to the latter, that we are to 
look for those peculiarly complicated and philo- 
sophical formative processes that alone can bring 
order out of chaos, give to the youthful mind its 
shape and direction, inspire it with an undying 
love of truth, impart to it those habits of patient 
application and of methodical procedure so essen- 
tial to conduct it to definite and useful results, 
and implant the desire and prepare the way for 
that more enlarged culture which successive 
schools of superior grade may be so well adapted 
to secure 

If this great work be not done by these agen- 
cies, then it will not be done at all, and we may 
as well abandon the experiment of a comprehen- 
sive system of universal education. It is in vain 
that we endeavor to make vp in the High School 
and the College for the radical deficiencies of the 
Common School. As well may we attempt to pu- 
rify the fountain by cleansing the stream that 
flows from it. The functions of the Primary 
School are pre-eminently formative and funda- 
mental; and beyond this work it can not, with 
either propriety or safety, be allowed to go. To 
depart from it is unmitigated failure and irrepar- 
able injury. The task which in the economy of 
nature is assigned to it, is all that the most as- 
siduous care, the most ample means, and the 
most untiring devotion will enable it, under the 
most favorable circumstances, to fulfill. Its work 
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well done, that of its legitimate successors will, 
with comparative ease, be accomplished. 

Beyond the Primary Schools, in a complete sys- 
tem of education adapted alike to the wants of 
our varied natures and to the necessities of hu- 
man society, there must lie, on the one hand, 
properly organized and conducted, the Grammar 
School, the High School, and the College, or their 
equivalents; and on the other, the “‘ Real” and the 
Polytechnic Schools, little known in our country, 
but destined in the future to take their appropri- 
ate places in the great scheme of public instruc- 
tion. 

These two distinct classes of institutions are 
undoubtedly the types of two distinct forms of 
education, each complete in itself, and each adapt- 
ed, under suitable organization and management, 
to meet two distinct classes of wants in the econ- 
omy of society. These wants may be denomina- 
ted the Philological, or those which pertain to 
/anguage in its relations to thou:ht, including 
grammar, rhetoric, criticism, the interpretation 
of authors, history, and antiquities; and the 
** Real,” or those which relate to objects or things, 
and their relation to each other and to man him- 
self. These classifications seem to be entirely 
natural, and, to some extent, the result of that 
speciel organization and adaptation before al- 
luded to as existing in individuals of the human 
species. The irstitutions of the first class named, 
followed out to their legitimate specialties, give 
rise to Schools of Law. Divinity, etc. ; while those 
of the second lead to Schools of Medicine, Natural 
History, Mining Engineering, Agriculture, and 
others of like character. 

Of these two forms of education, the first, for 
obvious reasons, is the most ancient and prevalent. 
But with the rapid development of modern sci- 
ence and its application to the manifold purposes 
of life, it can not be doubted that the “‘ Real” will 
assume that position in the regards of mankind 
to which its transcendent importance entitles it. 
And not alone on account of the merely utilita- 
rian tendencies of science is it destined to be more 
generally cultivated through the instrumentality 
of schools, but pre-eminently, because it unfolds 
to man, the creature, an unfailing source of hap- 
piness and felicity in the contemplation of the 
works of the Creator; enabling him, through a 
mastery of the laws of the material universe, 
better to comprehend the great plan of God in 
Creation, and leading him to adore and praise 
that All-Wise and Eternal Being who hath thus 
indeed manifested himself “‘ Philologically” and 
“* Really,” in the two-fold sense of his word and 
his works. 

It will be readily understood that from the Pri- 
mary School as a foundation, other institutions 
must successively arise, adapted to carry on to 
completion the work already begun. They should 
flow from it as naturally as the stream flows from 
its source, widening and deepening with each in- 
flux of its tributaries as it moves majestically on- 
ward to the sea. When we understand and ap- 
preciate as we ought the object which these suc- 
cessive institutions are designed to answer, we 


shall give to them such an organization as will fit 
them for the progressive development of the com- 
They will | 


plex forces of our three-fold nature. 
thus become but logical parts of one consistent, 
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harmonious whole, each adapted to its special 
functions, each laboring for, and aspiring to, the 
same desirable and comprehensive end. 

From this commanding stand-point, having in 
full view the nature of the work which the edu- 
cation of the present day proposes, as well as the 
entire system of means by which this work is in- 
tended to be accomplished, it is an easy task to 
trace the relation of Normal Schools to the great 
scheme of public education, and to the welfare 
and progress of that society whose most urgent 
necessity is that of earnest, enterprising, active, 
working, intelligent, moral, religious men, devo- 
ted to the great interests of their species, and to 
the fulfillment of those high destinies which man 
is placed here to work out. 

It will be easily seen that they aim to strike a 
powerful and effective blow at evils at once radi- 
cal and deep, that they seek to remove difficulties 
and impediments at once serious and overwhelm- 
ing, which beset man at the very outset of his 
disciplinary and preparatory career. Descending 
to those deep well-springs of individual and social 
life, welfare, progress, and happiness—the Prima- 
ry Schools — they labor to purify, elevate, and 
improve. Recognizing the simple truth that “ it 
is the master that makes the school,” they take 
the teacher by the hand, unfold to his view the 
fearful and wonderful structure of this complex 
physical being, teach him to look in upon the 
mysterious spirit that animates it, to understand, 
as far as possible, its nature and capacities, to 
observe its manifestations, to master its laws, to 
investigate the methods by which its subtile 
forces are to be drawn out, train him to their ap- 
plication, and send him forth over the lengths and 
breadths of the land to wake up the latent ener- 
gies of its embryo citizens, to infuse in the home 
circle a higher appreciation of parental duty and 
obligation, and to animate the public heart with 
a livelier interest in that great work which should 
ever be its chief concern. 
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PERMANENCE OF WORKS OF ART. 


Iv a perfect state of society there wou'd be no 
need for laborious and degrading occupations, any 
more than in a state of peace there is need for the 
toils and dangers of war. In a state of humanity 
in which nature were entirely subdued, the office 
of the laborer and the combatant would have 
ceased If all the temples, aud halls of science, 
philosophy. and music were built, and all the 
dwellings of mun prepared, nothing more would 
be left to be done to them but to improve and 
beautify them, and this might go on for ever If 
all the forests were cut down, «ll the marshes 
drained, all the roads made, and all the earth's 
aren brought under cultivation, nothing would 
remain to be done at them but to improve and 
beautify them ; and this, too, might be an eternal 
work, to be transmitted to all generations, each 
successive generation having less and less labor 
to perform, but all having some beauty and 
adornment to add. This improving and beauti- 
fying process might go on, till earth should have 
become an image of heaven, and have been drawn 
into 2 connection with it so close, that it should 
he difficult to say where earth ended and wiere 





heaven hegan. 
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THE CAUSES OF CRIME. 


Noricine several frightful crimes in threeof our 
principal cities, the Louisville Journal remarks 
that all these deeds of horror are sad evidences of 
the improper training of our young men. “ It 
might have added, ‘‘and of our young women 
also.” 

We believe that our cotemporary has correctly 
indicated the source of these terrible outrages. 
The truth is, that a pernicious and radical error 
pervades the entire system of youthful training in 
America. The two prominent and glaring defects 
of that system are, first, the lack of moral teach- 
ing, and next, over-indulgence. There is scarcely 
one in a hundred families which pays regular and 
strict attention to the inculcation of moral and 
religious precepts in the minds of its youthful 
members. Boys and girls are alike reared with 
the dimmest and most obscure perceptions of their 
obligations toward society and their Maker. They 
are instructed to some extent in the various 
branches of merely human kn »wledge, and in the 
course of ther education they obtain passing and 
evanescent glimpses of holier and more important 
truths; but rarely indeed is a sedulous and per- 
severing effort made to create in their understand- 
ing and their will those fundamental convictions 
of right and wrong by the rigid observance of 
which they can alone exp-ct peace of mind and 
happiness here and hereafter Their intellects, 
indeed, are enlarged, but their hearts are aban- 
doned to all the vicious and impure passions of 
our fallen and groveling nature. Hence American 
chiidren too frequently grow up with few and faint 
ideas of duty and virtue, and are left in their con- 
duct through life to the guidance of unchastened 
desires rather than to the suggestions of an ever- 
wakeful and enlightenel conscience. Is it at all 
surprising that so faulty a system of traiving 
should eventuate in folly, dissipation, and frivolous 
pursuits, or darken into horrid vice and revolting 
crime? 

Over-indulgence is a potent auxiliary to imper- 
fect training. Our boys and girls are scarcely 
out of their swaddling clothes ere they are treated. 
as young gentlemen and incipient ladies. While 
yet under the discipline of the teacher’s ferule 
they conceive themselves competent to take their 
places in society. Boys of sixteen talk politics, 
frequent public amusements, smoke cigars, and 
imbibe intoxicating fluids. Girls of fourteen and 
fifteen chatter scandal, are fastidious and elegant 
in their toilet, play the woman, prate of marriage, 
and converse among themselves about their beaux. 
Long ere the years of discretion have arrived, 
both sexes know too much. Beardless youths are 
converted into rakish men of the world, and sim- 
pering misses, who ought still to wear pantalettes, 
are thoroughly grounded in the arts of flirtation 
and coquetry. To anticipate modesty, propriety, 
moral rectitude, and a sense of religious responsi- 
bility from such materials would be about as 
reasonable as to expect to find humanity in a tiger, 
courage in a hare, or genius in an idiot. 

Seven eighths of the crimes which the press is 
constantly compelled to record proceed from these 
two fruitful sources of misery and vice. As long 
as parents and guardians shrink from the per- 
formance of their duty, so long will the evil con- 
tinue unchecked. It is impossible to plant bram- 
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bles and gather roses. No one can habitually 
swallow poison with impunity. Children, if sur- 
rendered to the anarchcial government of their 
own bad passions, will rily become vicious 
in youth and depraved in manhood. If untaught 
the essential restraints of morality and religion, 
they must inevitably lapse into the worst of habits, 
and any apparent conformity to the accepted 
canons of life will arise less from settled convic- 
tions than from the fear of the law. If a boy ab- 
stains from avenging a fancied wrong by the 
bowie knife or the pistol because he dreads the 
prison or the scaffold, it is evident that if that 
terror were removed he would rush headlong into 
murder ; butif he refrains from the indulgence of 
a furious animal wrath because he knows it to be 
an infringement of the divine and moral law, he 
is protected from crime by a panoply a million times 
more impregnable than any which the laws can fur- 
nish. If ayoung lady whoind:1gesin gossip,s:andal, 
and backbiting is simply told that the practice is 
unbecoming and vulg ir, she may abandon the habit 
for fear of censure, but if she is well indoctrinated 
in the belief that slander and evil speaking are 
violations of divine precepts, her reform will be 
assuredly lasting, because grounded in conscience. 
And thus we might illustrate at any length the 
efficacy of moral training, and the certain and 
miserable consequences ensuing upon its total 
neglect. 

Until parents take to heart these primary 
truths and apply them diligently in the culture of 
their children’s minds and hearts, we can see no 
prospect of marked improvement. The jail and 
the penitentiary are institutions of human weak- 
ness and wickedness. Let men learn to amend thei: 
lives and these hideous emblems of an imperfect 
civilization will disappear. Moral reform must 
proceed from within outwardly. Make men better, 
and the prisons will fall to ruins from dilapidation 


and disuse. Teach the rising generation to fear 
God and obey his commandments, and crime will 
progressively diminish.—Vew Or/eans Bee. 
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M. L.—You ask us to prolong our answer which 
we gave to a letter of yours in the Feb. No. of the JourNaL 
The data on which that letter was based are not at hand, 
and if they were, we would beg to suggest to you that we 
can not maintain a long co respondence through this de- 
partment of the Journat—we have too much other busi- 
ness to attend to; and you ought to be able to answer the 
question which you propose, namely, whether a college 
education is necessary for teaching, when you know that 
ninety-eight out of every hund of the teachers in this 
country are without a college education. 

Answer. It is not absvjutely necessary for one to. go to 
college in order to become a good writer, but the best of 
education is always desirable. Get it if you can. 








L. R. B.—Stammering arises from many causes, 
chiefly from some defect in the muscles which govern the 
throat, mouth, and tongue. Care, calmness, and deliber- 
ation will often obviate the difficulty. In singing, when the 
vocal organs are governed in their action by Time and Or- 
der,the most inveterate stammerer finds no difficulty in cor- 
rect enunciation. And thisis also true when he is angry or 
frightened. You have the indications of large Continuity, 
Firmness, Individuality, and reflective organs. Be me- 
thodical in study, and avoid confusion. 


Piterary Hotices. 





My Tuirty Ye.rs Our or THe Senate. By 
Major Jack Downing. Lilustrated with sixty-four orig- 
inal and characteristic engravings on wood. Pp. 458. 
New York: Oak Smith & Co. 112 William Street. 

Who has not heard uf Major Jack Downing, his quaint 
doings and sayings, his moral philosophy and excellent 
wit, done up iu the simple, yet unique garb of Down-East 
Yankee phraseology? Everybody who read his Downing- 
ville letters in the days of Jackson, and his travels with 
the “ Jinral,” will hail this work as an old friend. 

The author, Mr. Seba Smith, has brought down the let- 
ters as late as to the close of Mr. Pierce’s administration. 
There has never appeared anything in print in this coun- 
try which equals for fidelity and wit the letter of Major 
Jack Downing as a representative of the real * Down- 
Easter. Neil’s * Charcoal Sketches,” published about the 
same time, and “Sam Slick,” by Judge Halliburton, may 
be ted as the leading efforts of American wit. We 
regard Major Jack, however, as at the head of the list as 
the real Don Quixote of America, and coupled as are his 
sayings and doings with the great Jackson and other ce- 
lebrities of his time, the work has a classical and historical 
interest. 

We may safely predict for this work a place in libraries 
in the future along with Don Quixote. The peculiar party 
asperities of the days of Jackson having become softened, 
all parties can now read Major Jack’s letters, and enjoy 
the wit without feeling the sting which at first was inevi- 
table Surcasm, like wine, becomes softened by age, the 
acerbity being neutralized while all the spirit remains. 

Major Jack, like Mrs. Partington, ever evinces the spirit 
of jus'ice, virtue, and morality; but the Major is a thou- 
sand times more ’cute thaa the venerable lady just meu- 
tioned. 

It is often the fault of wits that they degrade their genius 
tw the support of vice, and their works are thus rendered 
utterly unfit for the young, and not wholesome for the old. 

We commend the moral tone of Major Jack, and predict 
for it a large sale. -— 





A New Monruiy Paper, entitricp * THe 
Naturat Epvucator anp Temperance Apvooate,” is 
announced as being about to appear in Somerset, Ky., 
under the control of Messrs. J. A. Wood and 4. J. Dye, at 
one dollar a year in advance. We like the prospectus, and 
if it shall be carried out, popular education, self-knowledge 
and personal culture, good morals and human happiness, 
will be greatly promoted by it. The public should give it 
a trial. 


To Acrents.—We do not send single b«ks 
by mail at wholesale prices. To those who have pur- 
chased quantities to sell again, we will send lots of ten 
or even five dollars’ worth, if desired, to complete their 
assortment, 
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MERRY'S MUSEUM, WOODWORTHS CABINET, 
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These popular Livstrated Juseoiles have j ined foree — 
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Robert Merry, Hiram Hutch t, Uncie Frans, Aun. Sue, and 
a host of oher writers, 
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from Mr. Peabody, that I will furnish to those desiring, as 
jong as they last. Prive 82 a dozen, a nt by mai:, purt- 
paw’, Fair deductions on larger lots. 

This berry has now been fully tested, and has taken rank 
among the best varieties ever cultivated. I am now pre- 
pared to fill orders—first come, first served. Address 

MORRIS BAISLEY, Westchester, N. Y. 

When more convenient, orders may be addressed to 

Fowler and Wells, 303 Broadway, New York. 


Lectures oN Various SuBJECTs, 
BY HORACE MANN. 
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THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
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wr Awtnun’s Home Meo zine. [t makes @ permanent and 
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offices wh ore no agent le toc te, at $2 « year io advance. 
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Tue Waren Question. 
AMERICAN VS. FOREIGN WATCHES. 
A CARD. : 

The only entirely satisfactory proof of a good watch is 
that it tells correctly and without interruption the trae 
time of day. All other tests are iliusory, If the watch 
will not perform equably and with accuracy, it is to no 
purpose whatever that it is elaborately finished, that 
curious shapes and patented devices are adopted. that 
novel escapements and ingenious contrivances for com- 
pensation are introduced, or that the whole is covered by a 
famous name and by a massive an‘ costly case. Hundreds 
ot worthless watches are beaut'fully finished, and some are 
exquisitely contrived to ran badly and wear out quickly. 
A great deal of work is most often a great del of com- 
plexity, and al) will admit that no amouet of mere polish 
will advant»ge uny piece that is radically maltormed or 
inexactly fitted. tis -impl city of’ cont uetion and such 
mathematical correctness in the size and shape of every 
part as the application of machinery to the purpose alone 
mmx’ e-, that, with sufficient nicety of finish, accomplishes 
the desired result. The founders and managers of the 
American Watch Company of Waltham are determined to 
make JIM@KEEPERS whether they make money or not. 
They do not undervalue ornament, but they feel that they 
ean not overvalue time, THis IS THE MEANING OF THEIR 
WHOLE ESTABLISHMENT Thoroughly familiar by prectical 
experieoee with the evils inherent in foreign watches— 
evils which all watch-dealers will bear them out in 
saying, render nearly worthless for wll the purposes of 
time-keeping a large majority of foreign watches — 
they aim, through the substitution of mechanical science 
for the uncertain judgment of the eye and imperfect skill 
of the hand, to produce an aricte that shall not ovly look 
like a watch but perform th» duty of a watch, adorning it 
with such a degree of finish us is suits t, and which 
through costliness will not be put above the reach of any 
class in the community. And that they have dove th 8 and 
ure dong. it, they confidently appeal to the thousands 
whose daily coming and going is regulated by the Wal- 
tham watches to say. In every system. even the best, 
there will be imperfection,an4 instances of failure doubtless 
occur in the Waltham manufacture, but in a system which 
produces watches whieh are id +.1i od rather than simuur, 
the proportion of such must be reduced to a minimum. 

Having achieved this decisive victory—a victory with a 
reasen for '—the American Watch Company is far from 
being disappointed at the frequent and unscrupulous op- 

osition it meets from mavy in the importing business. 
his opposition was te have been expected, and the 
occusion of it will be apparent to any one who considers 
the ext nt of the importers’ trade and its highly profitable 
character. The Company have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the amount of patronage it receives, since it is obliged 
by the multiplication of orders largely to increase its force 
and to work by night as well as day, but it is not content 
that'any portion of the community should be misled as to 
the real merit of their watches. Unfortunately there is no 
article in common use whi-h people generally so little 
understand as the watch, and a m«n’s watchmaker is his 
only reliance for judgment. So long therefore as import- 
ed watches yield a rich profit to the importer and dealer, 
and their abundant repair affords a handsome income to the 
retailer, the Company expects a good deal of decrying and 
disparagement, wise shaking of the head, and faint praise. 
he Company is gratified to be able to say, however, that 
there are hundreds in the trade whose supreme interest is 
notin importation, or in an old stock on hand, and a large 
circle of out-door patients; who have no national antipathies 
to an American watch ; who, indeed, from patriotic motives 
would rather distribute them, even if they were not twice 
as sound and honest and cheap as any other, with whom 
Waltham watches may be found. The Company confi- 
dently maintains that its watches will abide the conclusive 
test of time-keeping, and upon that ground it is content to 
rest its claims to the general patronage. The public will 
bear in mind that these watches are made for reputation, 
aud with the responsibility of perpetual guaranty con- 
stuntlyjin view; for however they may change bands, in 
whosoever hands they are found faulty, and at whatever 
period, the Company is bound to make them good. 

For the American Watch Company (Successor to Ap- 

pleton, Tracy & Co.), 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 

The following gentlemen, among many others, attest the 
superi: rity of these watches as timekeepers : 

Dr. J. Marion Sims. N. P. Willis. 

Hon. Horace Greeley. J. i. Wardwell. 
Cyrus W. Field. Rev. Dr. Camp. 
Adam W. Spies. Elisha Robbins. 
William H. Cary. Hon. John Appleton. 
Dr. Wm. H. Dwineile. James Cruikshank. 
Gen. G. P. Morris. J. F. Cleveland. 
Carlos D. Stuart. Dr. Abel Stevens. 
Frank Leslie. Hon, 8. 8. Randall. 
Prof. Wm. F. Phelps. “ D. F. Tiemann. 
Hon _N. P. Banks. Abram 8. Hewitt. 
Jas. W. Simonton. C. Edwards Lester. 
Dr. James O. Noyes. Perer Cooper. 

Rev. James Foy. Wilson G. Hunt. 
Hon. F. J. Ottarson. Hon. H. H. Van Dyck. 

“ A. Burtingame. D. J. Townsend. 

“ J. W. Bulkley. Hon. Frank Tuthll. 
Prof. Alfred C. Roe. Cornelius Mathews. 





Tue Puysiotocy or MaRRI/GE. 
By Dr. Ateott, Prepaid by mail. 88. ents 
FOWLER ANU WELLS, 80S Broadway, New York. 
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[Tne Famttry Paper or tre 
WEST! Scasonable and Liberal For each #2 subscrip- 
tion to the American Rurartst received this spring, a 
premium of eight 25 cent packages of rare seeds will be 
sent post-paid, viz. : 

GarpeEn Szeeps.— White Cape Brocoli, Giant White Solid 
Celery, White Vienna Kohl Robi, Early Curled Silesian 
Lettuce. 

Rare Tree Sreps.—Norway Spruce, European Silver 
Fir Scotch tor, Kentucky Coffee Tree. 

Address J. R. DODGE, Springfield, 0. 
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DIETETIC SALERATUS(.)| 








Lieut AND Wuo.trsome Breap. 


—Th's is su! jact that should iot-sst the marees. Mauch 
has bee o +aid end written of the duogers a isng from the 
us: of comuon Saleratus, and justly tov, hen t e netare 
of the compounds that are , ut up and -old fr Sal+ratus is 
consider: d, Ta pr -prietor ot J. ms Py le’s Di-te'is Sater- 
atus is not oly berne «ut in the f ct of its exeell-nee in 
masking wholesome reat, bi-cut, cake, ete.. from hs own 
koowledg and experi-ne», tutth: appro al ..f ad scerning 
pablic. Th-. rders that com» p urog in from all paris of 
the country speak vo'umes in ite favor, aud if cernfl ate 
Were ne essary to verify our statements, we c uld vil this 
paper with the te imenials of the be st erocers +nd intelli- 
gent families from t'e New England and Middie States, 
But we wa: t every hou-e. eeper & try 4, mark the reeult, 
and jadge aceordi gly. Anotter striking p 90! in its ‘aver 
is found in ‘he attempt ¢f unscrapulous rival. t» deceive the 
ay by counterfeiting our labeis, so far as they dare, 

oas keepers will please remember that the enly ge vine 
Diet tic Suleratus has the abovs p cure on + very pac age. 
fell your grocer you want that, and no other, Many of 
th: m @ill ron it down in order to rell semething ou wrich 
they can make larger prifit, bat most all the b st ¢rocers 
beep the eenu ne. M»natacture’ by 

JAMES PYLE, 818 Washinet nm Stre t, New York. 
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Metopeons with Divipep Swett. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIFS 

The bes'-t ned Reed Ins‘ruments in the Wor'd. Price 

from $45 to $200. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 

with 2 banks of Kevs, 5 seta of Reeds. 8 cvwops, ant Pedal 
Base. Price $350. Iliustrated Price Circulars sent by mai’. 

Orders prompt'y filled, and each Metodeon warrant 4 

tec. Address 

GkO, A, PRINCE & CO, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 110 Lake Street, Chicago, Til. 

GEO. A. PRINCt & CO.. 87 Fu ton Sueet. N. Y. Ciry. 


Ss Tue Pureno.oeicar Bust, 


o designed espevial'y for Learners; showt'g the 

\ exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
tu ly developed, which will erable every one 
to study the si nee without an instructor. It 
™m.y be p»cked and sen wih suf ty by ex- 
prese. or as freigh: (net by mail), to any part 
ef th+ world, Price, including ox for pack- 
ing, only 31-5. FOWLFR AND ®*ELLS. 


© This ie one of the most ingenious iov~ntions of the age. 
A cast mate <«f piaster of Paris, ‘be siz- of the human head, 
on which the exact locuion of cach of the Phreno ogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, wih all the divisions 
and classifications, Tnose who can vet obtein the services 
of a profersor may learn. in a v ty thr time, from this 
model had, the ehote ecience of Phrenvlogy. so fer aa the 
‘ocations of the Organs are concerned “—N. Y. Duily Sun. 


Sure Pay anp no Risk.—P1E1- 
SANT aND P) orrTaBLe EmptoyMEsT may be bad by enter- 


ising p rsons by addressing 
PROWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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BooxkseELtiers ARE CAvTIONED 
against perehasing or sell'ng a paper-covered Book which 
nails from Philadelphia, entiled MATRIMONIAL BROK- 
ERAGE IN THE METROPOLIS as we hold the eopy- 
right of the genuine Book of that title, and shall mgidly 
prosecute all in'rngements thereof. Those who wish for 
the genuine, authorized, and only perfect ed:tion, will 
please remember that it is published only bv 

THATCHER & HUTCHINSON, 
No. 53% Broadway, New York. 


Vermont Winpwitit—For Pump- 
ing Drairing. Ierig ting, Grn‘ing, ete. Simple, estrone, 
¢ ff -ctve—ths cheav st of motive powers. Aduress th in 
Ventor, A. P. BROWN, W: r-ceter, Mare. 


Beyond al question, the machine, — L+fe Iilus:ruted 
WH*ELEB & WILSUNS 
SEwInG MaAcuHINEeE. 

N+ w apd valuable improvement. 

OFFICE 848 BEOADWAY, NEW YORK. 
New Style. Pric $50. Send fora Cirvular. 
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Tue Teacurer’s Jourxan—-A 
Monthly Period:c»l, Evited and Published by R. W. McAl- 
pine, Allentown, Lehigh County, Pa., at $1 a year in ad- 
vance. 

The Journal is devoted to the interests of the Public 
School System, to the elevation of the Teacher, to the dis- 
semination of useful knowledge, and to the elimination of 
old-fogyism from our schools. 

All remittances and communications must be addressed 
to R. W. McALPINE, Allentown, Pa. 


: Bow Revdy. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Nuratn Manvats! 

These volumes are devoted to a popular exposition of 
the more important branches of Rural Economy and Rural 
Art; thus promoting public taste, enhancing domestic 
comfort, and diminishing the expenses and increasing the 
profits of Rural Life and Industry. They are adapted to 
all sections — Southern as well as Northern interests being 
faithfally represented therein. The series comprises : 

Tur House: 

A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture; or, How to 
Build [onses, Barna, and other Out- Buildings, with many 
Original Designs. 

Price, in paper covers, 20 cents; in muslin, ?0 cents. 


ry. ~™ 
[Tuk GARDEN: 

Comprises D rections for the Cuitivation of Kitchen 
Vegetables, Fruits Fiowers, and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, avd an exposition of the Laws of Vegetable Life 
and Growth. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


rq. ‘ 
Tue Farm: 

With Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma- 
nures, Draining, Irrigation, Fencing, Farm Implements, 
etc. Illustrated. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents 


Domestic ANIMALS: 

A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Hus- 
bandry; with Directiovs for the Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Swine, Puul:ry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs, ete , the 
Treatment of their Diseases. and a Chapter on Bees. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


THE HOUSE-THE GARDEN—THE FARM—AND 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


Bound in one large, hands»me gilt volume, may be had for 
#1 50. [t forms of itseif a Compete Lisrary or Rurat 
Arratigs,and should have a place on the book-sheif of 
every resident of the country. Sent prepaid by Finsr 
Mau Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 808 Broadway, New York. 





A Sensation Boox.—Matur- 


monial Brokerage in New York. By A Reporter. Just 
Published. Sent bv mail, post-paid, for $1, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway. 


“qa”. . - 
A ‘Treatise on Enouiisu Pune- 
TUATION, deegn: d ter Letter- writers, Authors, Printers, 
and Correctors o' the P ess, and for the use f Schools aod 
Academies, With au Appendix, coutaiuing rules on the 
use of Capitals, a | st of Ab 7 vations, hints «on thy Prepa- 
ration of Copy and on Proof-read pg, Sp-cimen of Proof- 
sheet, et. sy JOAN WILSON. 8 xthediion Pric> $1, 
prepaid, Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Breadway, New York. 
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Tue Parnrer, GILDER, AND 
VARNISHER’S COMPANION: Containing Rules and 
Regulations ‘or everyining re'ating to the »rts of Paioone. 


Gi'divg, Varnishive, and Qla-s-staining; nun reus osefal 
and valuab e Keceipis; Teets for the Deiection of adult ra- 
tions in Oils, Colors. et: : and a Stat ment ot the Discas s 
wend Ace den's to which Painters, Gild rs, avd Varnishes 
ar: particularly hable; with the swoplest methods of Pre- 
vente n and R medy. Fifth edition. Luin volume, small 
12m, elo h, 87 cents 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 308 Brordway, New York, 
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Frorr Curturr.—A GuvIDE TO 
the Caltivation avd Management ef Finit Trees ; 
with dec iptions of the best aod most popular 
varieties. lilastra ed with nearly a hundred en- 
graviogs, with Appendix, containing us- fal mem- 

‘rinda in regara to the profits of frais growing, 

preservation, cooking, and healthfalness of fruits 

as buman food. By THomas Greco 

[We give a co dented abstract fiom the table 
of contents, which wiil give the reader & genersl 
idea of the scope and objects of this new work.) 

Tut Prar-Descriptive List: Class I.—Eight Summer 
Varieties, Clags II.—Twenty Autumn Varieties. Class 
III.—Twelve Winter Varieties. Second List--Ten Sum- 
mer Varieties. Second List—Eight Autumn Varieties. 

Ture Pium—Fifty Varieties—-Select Lists--Culture—Treat- 
ment, ete. Tue Quince—Varieties: Apple, or Orange 
—-Portugal—Soil, etc.—Transplanting—Lusects. 

Tue Rasrperry—Red Antwerp — Fastolff—Franconta-— 
Yellow Antwerp—Large Fruited Monthiy—Brinckle’s 
Orange—Kneveit’s Giant—Col. Wilder—Ohio Everbear- 
ing—- Cushing—Walker. Tue Strawserry-- Twelve 
Varieties: Best Pistillate—Staminate or Hermapbro- 
dite, ete , with instructions for Cultivation, etc. 

Aprpenptx--The Curculio—Preserving Fruits—Pro fits o 
Fruit-growing—Mode of Propagating . Fruit Trees— 
Propagating by Layering. Miscellaneous: A Siraw 
House for keeping Fruits and Vegetables—D warfing-- 
Cuttings— Scions—-The Peach—To destroy Moles—How 
to secure good Fruit Crops—-Quinces—Black Knot-- 
Blight in a Vinery—Soap-Suds -To make young Pear 
Trees Grow—Liquid Manure—Salt—Shorten-in—Mice 
—Mulching- Frozen Trees -Ashes. Prepared Fruits: 
Baked Apples — Stewed -- Boiled—Stewed Pippins-- 
Stewed Dried Apples—-Pears—Boiled Peaches--Stewed 
Green Peaches---tewed Dried Peaches-- Uncooked 
Peaches— A pricots— Cherrie: ainces—- Quince Mar- 
malade—Siewed Cranberries-- Blackberries -- Whortle- 
berries — Raspberries — Strawberries -- Gooseberries—- 
Currants—Piums—Grapes—Pi le—Tomatoes, etc. 
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This new hand-book of f uttculture contains 
163 12 no pages, amply illustrated a:.d handsomely 
printed, It wiil be fouod useful to al who feel 
the slightest interest in the subject of fiuirs or 
frui-growing. P.ice, prepaid by mail wo any 
post-office, ia paper, only 30 en's; in mostia, 50 
cents. Sent by return of first poxt by Fowter 
anv We ts, 308 B.ordway, New York. 

ES Acents, B-ok-ellers, and others would do 
well to obtain a supply of this new aud useful 
Hano Book or Frurr Cutture. . 

Sent prepaid by rixst Mat on receipt of price. 


THE HYDRILaATIO TREATMENT OF 
SCARLET FEVER, 


in tis diff-rent forme; or How tw Save, ibrough a syetematic 
application of the Water-Cure, many ‘housands +f liv 6 and 
healths, which now annually perich. Being the resuit of 
twenty-one years’ exper tence, and of the treaimeut ano cure 
of sveral hundred cases of eruptive fevers. By Cnagum 
Munpe. MD., Ph D. Prive. prepaid by mail, 56 cents. 
Address FOWLER AND ¥ELLS, 
8u8 Broadway. New York, 


‘i. GOOD JOURNALS FOR 1859. 
Well adapted to a!l readers ia every family : 








LIFE ILLUSTRATED; 


A FIRST-CLASS PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER, de- 
voted to News, Literature, Science, the Arts ; to ENTERTALN- 
ment, [mpRoveMENT, 8nd Procrees Published weekly at 
$2 a year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; 
Hydropathby, its Philosophy and Practice; Physiology, 
Anatomy, and the Laws :f Lite and Health. $1 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 


Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Elevs- 
tion‘and Improvement of Mankind. Itlustrated. $1 year. 





For Tuere Dottars, all three Papers will be sent a yc ar 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. New York. 
GB Samples gratis’ Agents wanted, Begin now! 











W E HAVE MADE ARRANGEMENTS 
with the Publishers to furnish the following-named books 
singly or by the quantty. 
ano AMERICAN DRAWING, 4to, cloth, 

te, 


CHAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING, Nos. 1 to 6, 
each, 50 cents. 


AMERICAN DEBATER. By James N. McElligott, 
LL.D. Cloth, $1. 


LIFE THOUGHTS. By Henry W. Beecher. $%'. 
MATRIMONIL[AL BROKERAGE IN NEW YORK. $81. 
SYMBOLS OF THE CAPITAL. $'. 


GRAHAM'S AMERICAN STANDARD PHONOGRA- 
PHY. $1 25. 


PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER'S COM- 


PANION. Si cents. 
A GUIDE TO KANSAS AND PIKE’S PEAK GOLD - 
REGION. 75 cents. 


8. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 30S Broadway, New York. 





errs . .) 
InpIsPENSABLE.—No CoRRE- 
SPONDENT, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 
New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 
HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 40 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 
HOW TO TALK; or. Hiyts rowarp a GRaMMATICAL 
AND GRACEFUL STYLE IN CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. rc. 
HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 30c. } muslin, £0c. 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 30 cents. 
$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage prepaid by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 





A First-Ratre Boox.—Symeots 
OF THE CAPITAL; or, Civilization in New York. By 
A. D. Mayo. 

CONTENTS. 

Tue Hupson; or, Lire 1n THe Country. 

Tue Capitan City, 

Tae Forces or Free Lasor. 

MAN AND nis Mopern INVENTIONS. 

Tue Gotp Dotrar. 

Tae Normat Scnoon AnD THE OBSERVATORY. 

PrepAnTRry aND Power. 

Tue Capito. AND THe Aigner Law. 

Tue Stupios; or, Art 1n New York. 

Tne PaeNiItveNtIAxy; or, Crime 1n New Yor. 

Woman IN AMERICA. 

Tue Cuurciues; orn, Reticion 1s New Yorx. 

Tur Rurat Cemetery; on, Lire anp Deartna. 

Sold by FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


More Swinpuune Exposep sy 


the book entitle’, M»trimonial Brokerage in New York. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, fur $1, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, *03 Broadway. 


The book for this season. 


Tur Gar rn: A Pooxer Man- 
ual of Horticulture; or, How to Cultivate Vegetables, 
Fruity, and Flewers; Directions for forming a Garden; 
D. scription of Implements and Fixtures; [nstructions for 
Sowing, Transplanting, Budding, and Grafting, with a 
Chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, post-paid, in paper, 30 cts. ; in muslin, 50 cts, 


In a convenient and cheap form there is here gathered 
the results of experience, observation, and stady in the y 
science and urt of horticulture.— New Y rk Ur ni le 

The author is familiar witn the soil and climate of the 
who e Uvion, and bis book is »s valuable in one section ot 
the country as in another. It contains all thet is necessury 
to insure success in gardening. Duy look 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

+08 Broadway. New York. 














A New Cuaprer in tHE Lire 
of Mrs. Cunvingham. See Matrimonia! Brokerage 'n New 
York, just published. Sent by mail, post-paid, ‘or $1, by 

FOWLER & WELLS, *08 Broadway. 
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HOW SAWS ARE MADE. 


Tue first operation is to cut the sheet, with 
shears, into pieces of proper size and shape, after 
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ter, and weighing from a ton toa ton and a half 


| each; accidents are, however, of rare occurrence. 


which the edge which is to receive the teeth is | 


brested—that is, dressed down with a file to a cor- 
rect and regular outline. The plates are then 
taken to a lever press worked by a treadle, where 


ed furward after each cut, until the tooth rests 
upon a guage set at a proper distance from the 
die, by which means regularity in the size of the 
teeth is secured. The wire edges left by the cut- 


As the grinding of the saws materially impairs 
their previous flatness, they have to be subjected 
to a second hammering by the planishers, which 


| is followed by a light grinding to remove the ham- 


mer marks. They are then polished upon an 


| emery wheel of about 30 inches in diameter and 
the teeth are cut one by one, the plate being mov- | 


four inches face, which is made of wood an1 cov- 


| ered with sole leather, and after being turned off 


ting-out press are then hammered down upon an | 
anvil and the teeth are filed up into their proper | 


shape. They are now ready to be hardened and 
tempered—an operation of much nicety, requiring 
great experience and skill with the strictest atten 
tion. For this purpose a large reverberatory fur- 
nace is employed, with a low roof and a level 
hearth of fire brick, about six feet wide and eight 
or nine feet in depth, over which a lively flame 
from a wood fire is made to pass continually. The 
:aws are carefully spread upon this hearth ani 
the furnace doors closed until they have got a reg- 
ular red heat, when they are taken out and plung 
ed into an oil-bath, in a large iron pan about six 
and a half feet in diameter and sixteen inches 


| even white tint, and very level appearance. 


deep —this size being required for the large circu- | 


lar saws which are now much used in saw-mills in 
place of the old-fashioned upright ones. 

When taken from this bath the steel is exces- 
sively hard and almost as brittle as glass, and re- 
quires much care in handling ; and to bring it to 
a state fit for use, or, in other words, to temper it, 
it must be again put into the furnace—either the 
one above described, or another built expressly 
for tempering, where it is held until heated to a 
certain degree, which removes the excessive hard- 
ness and leaves it with the proper temper and 
elasticity. The saws are left, by this operation, 
very much warped and twisted, and to prepare 
them for grinding they have to be planished with 
hammers which are made for this purpose, of sev- 
eral odd shapes, each shape being fitted to give a 
certain kind of blow, and as the workman proceeds 
with his work he has frequently to change his 
hammer to suit the character of the different twists 
or swells in his saw. This work, so difficult, so 


perfectly true, is coated with emery which is made 
to adhere by means of glue, and requires to be re- 
newed occasionally. This wheel runs with a speed 
of 800 to 1,000 revolutions per minute, and the 
saws being applied to it by means of a board, re- 
ceive their polish very rapidly. When a very fine 
polish is wanted, several wheels are used succes- 
sively, each’ with finer emery than the previous 
one. 

To correetany defects that may have been ac- 
quired in these operations, the saws have next to 
be blocked--that is, hammered upon a post of hard 
wood, with a light polished hammer. They are 
next rubbed lengthwise with emery applied by 
means of cork, which gives them an agreeable, 
This 
operation is here performed by a newly invented 
machine, which greatly reduces the labor and pro- 
duces much better results than hand work. 

The saw next passes to the setter, who places it 
upon a little anvil held in a vice, and s‘rikes the 


| alternate teeth with a hammer, so as to bend each 
| uniformly to the required deviation from the plane 


of the saw ; then turning the saw over, the setter 
strikes in like manner the alternate teeth which 
he had left untouched upon the other side; in this 
manner each successive tooth is placed in opposite 
directions at the desired set, to allow the blade of 
the saw to pass through the wood without resist- 
ance, while its breadth acts as a guide to give sta- 
bility and effect to the operation of sawing. The 
teeth are next carefully sharpened with a file, for 


| which purpose they are secured in a vice with 


impossible, we may say, to an ordinary smith or | 


machinist, is performed with an accuracy and dis- 
patch that are quite surprising, and exhibits a 


remarkable instance of what human art is capable | 


of by long practice. 
The saws being now ready for grinding, we fol- 


low them to the basement where they pass into the | 


grinder’s hands; he takes one, places it upon a 
board of suitable size, and applies it to the face of 
a large grindstone which revolves with great ra- 
pidity; to incre se his force, he grasps the sides 
of the board with his hands, and at the same time 
presses his knees against it, rising on his toes and 
throwing the whole weight of his body forward 
over the stone, so as to produce the greatest pos- 
sible effect. This is, of all the operations of saw- 
making, apparently the most unpleasant —for not 
only is the workmen covered with the wet sludge 


broad chaps, after which they are ready to have 
the handles fastened upon them with screws and 
nuts, when they are again blocked, and are then 
ready to be packed in bundles for sale. 





Sincutar Teance. —The Diario, of Havana, 
tells a story of a man named John McIntosh, a 
native of Litchfield, Connecticut, who one day last 
month went out from the farm-house where he 
was employed, in search of a lost bull. Night 
came, and McIntosh did not return. The follow- 
ing day he was still absent. Then the farmer and 
all hands became alarmed and went in search of 
him, but all their efforts being unavailing, they 


| came to the conclusion that he had fallen a victim 


| 


to the bears or the robbers. They therefore dis- 
missed him from their minds. However, after 
seventeen days had elapsed, a pale, weak, and 
emaciated man presented himself at the farm- 
house. This was McIntosh. He declares that, 
passing along a ravine, he had lain down, with- 
out knowing why, in the hollow of a rock, and 
had remained there asleep for seventeen days; 


thrown off by the rapid motion of the grindstones, | although, strange to say, he had heard the voices 
but it is difficult to divest oneself of the feeling of | of those who were searching for him, but did not 
danger from the quick revolutions of these huge | possess the power to answer.—Vew Orleans 


masses, measuring from five to six feet in diame 


Delta. 
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A REMAREKABLE BOOE. 


IN PRESS, 
and will be issued immediately, 
HINTS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION, 
OR THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN BEAUTY; 
Suowine How ro Acquiee AND Retain Bopiiy 

Symmetry, HeattuH, anp Vicor; Secure 

Lone Lire; anv Avorp THE INFIRMITIES AND 

Derormities oF AGE 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This is a work which we may safely say will 
command universal attention, amtt awaken every- 
where a deeper interest in the physical improve- 
ment of the race than has yet been manifested ; 
as it shows how certain and easy this improve- 
ment may be made by the use of the perfectly le- 
gitimate means therein pointed out. Its reve- 
lations of the 

Laws or Human ConFIGURATION, 
on which symmetry and beauty depend, are not 
less interesting and important than they are novel 
and surprising ; showing, as they do, that the form 
and features of even the mature man or woman 
(and much more those of the child) may be modi- 
fied at will, and to an almost unlimited extent— 
that we have the power to change, gradually but 
surely, the shape and arrangement of bo.e, fiber, 
and fluid, thus growing. day by day, more beauti- 
ful or more ugly, according to the direction given 
to the vital forces. The chapters devoted to this 
subject will 
Create A SensaTIon. 

The work embraces many novel applications of 
the principles of physiology, hygiene, mental sci- 
ence, and esthet'cs to physical education, and ex- 
plains more fully than has hitherto been done the 
means and methods by which we may most effect- 
ually and salutarily act upon the human organ- 
ism. It shows how we may impart 

Fresu Viraviry 
to the languid frame; give new strength to the 
weak limb; substitute grace of movement for 
awkwardness; and remodel the ill-formed body 


and homely features into ‘ 


Symmetry anv Beavry. 


It will be interesting to both sexes and all ages. 
Parents, and all who expect to become such, will 
find it an indispensable guide to the right perform- 
ance of their all-important functions; teachers 
may learn from it how to develop the minds and 
bodies of their pupils harmoniously together ; 

Younec Women » 
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will not look in vain in its pages for the séerets of 


that womanly beauty and personal attractiveness 
which they very properly desire to possess; and 
Youne Men 

will find it a manual of rules for the development 
of those high qualities of physical vigor and man- 
liness which will command the admiration of their 
own sex no less than the love of the other. 

Its illustrations are in the highest style of art, 


and the typography and binding correspondingly — 


beautiful. Price, in muslin gilt, $1. 
Fow er anv Wexts, Publishers, 


808 Broadway, New York 
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